THE HORTICULTURIST. 
Parions Estimates of its Value. 


HE point of view we take in examining any subject is 

¥) of the utmost importance in determining its character. 
This is fully illustrated by several personal interviews 
we have lately had when in a semi-somnambulent state, 

“and as the observations we record illustrate the above 
position, we deem it well to print them. Some are not 
very flattering, but when we awoke we consoled our- 

q selves with believing the point of view of the speakers 
was erroneous. At all events, the difficulties of the 
editor’s position will be better understood by a perusal 
of the conversations and remarks. 


[A Lady and Gentleman are seen entering a gate Lodge, 
conversing. | 

Gentleman. Well, now, my dear, I like the Horticulturist as well, if not better 
than ever. It generally contains just what I want to know. I hope the mail has 
brought it. 

Lady. I should think so, from your habit of re-reading it so often. For my 
part, I think it is dreadful dull. We’ve had but one or two stories in it the whole 
of last year. 

Gentleman, Very true, but “stories” are no part of its business. It is designed 
to impart information, and in a pleasant way to instruct us. Its composition is 
evidently a work of love, and great care and much time are bestowed upon it. My 
only fear is that it doesn’t pay the publisher. 

Lady. I should like to see more poetry and some fashion in it, for my part. 

Gentleman. For that matter, if poetry and fashionable intelligence get into it, 
I give it up. 

The Gatekeeper. Here are the newspapers and the other post-office matters. 
How I wish they’d stop that Horticultura/ist! I never could see what people 
want to keep fishes in vases for, and are always trying to get newer grapes, as if 
they thought them better than our good old ones! 

Gentleman. Ah! very true, Jonathan. You know better than that, don’t you? 

Gatekeeper. Certainly I do! Why, the old fox grapes never was exceeded, 
and as for Hamburghers, they’re no touch to my old seedlins. 

Gardener (stepping up). Jonathan, you know nothing, and never will learn it, 
neither. Why, nobody can do without the Horticulturist! I wish, however, he 
had told us last month a little more about the mildew. I’m sure it might be 
better. What business had they to waste the room with a foolish story about 
Aunt Charlotte’s seedling strawberry? it was sheer nonsense. 


Gatekeeper. I suppose it was; I never reads them are things, and wonder any- 
body can, 


[ The Lady and Gentleman get home, with a new Horticulturist. | 


Lady. Any tales like the Strawberry Seedling in the Horticulturist this month? 
Gentleman, None; I have already said we don’t want any tales in it. 
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Lady. Well, give me the Home Journal, and such as that. 

Daughter. Y’m sure, ma, there’s a thousand better things in it than tales. Those 
articles on hanging plants, you know you liked. 

Lady. Why, yes—now and then I do see something I like, but the fact is, I 
rarely read it! 

Son. Then, ma, you certainly don’t know what is in it. J wouldn’t give it up 
for ten times its cost. It seems to me fall of information and entertainment com- 
bined. But here comes neighbor Bob Acres, let’s ask him. 

Acres, If you ask me for an opinion, I’m always prepared. The Horticulturist 
isn’t wuth three cents! It never has drawings of horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs; 
and as to your garden flowers, and frippery, who cares a copper, I don’t! 

Daughter. Well, Bob, but I wish you did. Do you think any young lady would 
live at Cloverdale and never see anything but hay? I won’t, believe me. 

Acres. Wait, my dear, till you’re ! 

Daughter. No, I won’t wait till I’m asked! I hate to see a place without fruit, 
and a garden and flowers, and you needn’t ask me—never ! 

Gentleman. Thére, Bob, you’ve got it; now you take the Horticulturist, and get 
up a garden, if you want ever to be married. 

Bob. Well, if ever I do, then 

Son. We'll think you mean to pop the question. 

Bob. No, no. Tl never read any such stuff. Why, do you suppose I don’t 
know how to plant a tree, or cut it down either! 

Daughter. Ah! Bob, you are perfectly incorrigible. 

Bob, Incorrigible or not, you don’t catch me reading books. Incorrigible, am 
I—that’s one of your botanical terms, is it! 

Gentleman. Come, Bob, that will do. 
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[ Enter, a young Lady, with a basket. | 


Young Lady. Oh, Maria! I’ve got such beautiful mosses; I’ve been in the 
woods all the morning, collecting to make those elegant moss baskets described 
in the Horticulturist. I’ve made enough by their sale to purchase plenty of books 
for our little school, and they say in town they want two dozen more! That’s the 
way I use my dear Horticulturist! 

Bob (who evidently has a liking for the last speaker). Oh, Charlotte, why didn’t 
you ask me to help you pick the mosses? I should have been so glad. 

Charlotte. T’'ll never ask a favor of you, Master Robert, till you have a proper 
respect for reading and knowledge; and if ever I see you tearing out those colored 
pictures of apples and pears, I’ll—I’ll never speak to you again; mind that ! 

Bob. Oh dear, what a little hornet ! 


(Aside. I believe I must take to reading a little, or they’ll never talk to me.) 
[ Enter, Charlotte’s mother. | 


Mother. Really, how perfect your garden looks this morning. Those plants 
recommended in the Horticulturist are all that was said of them. Can’t I have 
cuttings ? 

Gentleman. Certainly you can; but here is neighbor Acres, who thinks this kind 
of thing all trash ! 

Daughter. He won’t think so always; will you, Bob? 

Bob looks a little crest-fallen, takes up the Horticulturist from the table, asks 
what it costs, and ends by ordering a copy. He reads it, too, and by next year- 
we hope to record that one of the two young ladies—we believe it will be the 
basket-maker—has become Mrs. Acres, with a flower-garden, a lawn, some hand- 
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some plantations, and a reformed husband, who has been for six months vainly 
trying to complete his set of the Horticulturist ! 


Such are a few only of the contending views which go to make up the host of 
readers who ‘‘take in,” as our grandfathers expressed it, a work like the present. 
The pomologist would like it better if it had no flowers in it; the lover of flowers, 
perhaps, has no taste for cultivating fruit. The man with a single idea for straw- 
berries, wonders how we can ever dabble with architecture; the farmer too often 
sees no good in a vegetable garden; a “calendar of operations” to him should 
include pasturing and soiling cattle ; and thus it is with us all; what we know, we 
like to read about, in the hope of knowing more. Surrounded, then, by these 
difficulties, we have, pretty much, to follow our own tastes, and the course marked 
out for us, and be satisfied if we enlist people of our own way of thinking; well 
convinced that in the multitude and crowd of periodicals each one can be suited. 

There has been much time and labor bestowed on the Horticulturist, by many 
minds, since it made Philadelphia its home; it has obtained a large additional 
patronage, which evidently grows with the wealth and taste of the country, and 
though its friends think its circulation not equal to the wants of the people, we 
have learned therewith to be content, as we know, after a tour which has embraced 
within the last eighteen months a very large part of the Union, that it has 
appreciative readers on its topics everywhere. 


ON PACKING TREES AND PLANTS. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


To one accustomed to packing nursery stock, nothing seems more simple; while 
to outsiders it seems something of a mystery how plants which they have been 
taught to believe require such nice proportions of light, heat, air, and moisture 
with exact regularity, can exist for days and weeks, and endure long voyages, with 
very little apparent inconvenience, though the supposed necessary conditions of 
existence are so seemingly confused. Even many experienced packers, who are 
perhaps known to be something superior in the art, would in many cases be unable 
to give any reason for their respective processes. 

Hitherto we have had to follow the Chinese way of doing things in learning to 
pack. Itis-related of a sailor stationed in a Chinese port, that he hired a native 
tailor to make him a pair of pantaloons in place of one, which, on account of 
two unseemly patches behind, were in a discreditable condition. The pair was 
handed to Pig-ta-el for a pattern, and when the number of moons necessary for one 
of these tardy gentlemen to complete the important piece of work, had passed 
away, he returned with the new inexpressibles, but, with patches of the exact size, 
and in the identical positions of those in the patterns on the new garment! Thus 
our packers pack exactly as their fathers packed, because their fathers packed so, 
and precisely as they were learned to pack. 

In the spring of the present year, I saw a large importation of roses and Nor- 
way spruces opened. They were from a first class European house, and the 
packing would have been pronounced by experienced hands very superior, yet 
there was not one rose alive, while not a spruce out of thousands was injured. 
They were both packed exactly alike; but what was life to the one, was death to 
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the other. Had the packer understood the theory of his art as well as he did its 
practice, his employer would probably have gained an annual customer in one 
who now believes that roses cannot be imported successfully. 

Heat, air, light and moisture are necessary for the growth of plants; but in 
packing we aim only to preserve their existence. Light is only necessary while 
the plant is growing. Whenever growth commences, it must have its due propor- 
tion of light, or it soon decays. One of the chief:points in good packing, therefore, 
is to prevent growth. This being guarded against securely, plants can be kept 
boxed or baled up in darkness for a long time. The chief agent in exciting 
growth is heat. A packer’s chief care should be to get full control of this power.* 

Every one knows that when vegetable substances are collected in bodies, de- 
prived of air and light, and become moist, they commence to decay; and, in the 
process, evolve heat. To avoid this, those substances the least liable to decay by 
being moistened, are employed as packing material. 

Of all substances yet known, moss is the best in this particular, as under ordi- 
nary circumstances, its decay is very slow. How wet the packing material should 
be, or how much of it should be employed, will depend on the time the plants may 
have to remain covered, and what description of plants they are. Plants with soft 
watery foliage need the packing material rather dry; while deciduons trees, or 
plants with hard leathery foliage, may have it quite wet. If plants have to be 
sent some distance, it is in any case safest to use rather dry packing material; and 
to depend on maintaining sufficient moisture for the plants’ existence, by packing 
tight so as to prevent evaporation. It need scarcely be added, after what has 
been said, that the cooler plants can be kept until they are opened, the better 
for them, unless the temperature is below freezing point, frosty weather being 
equally, with hot, favorable to evaporation. 

’ It may be useful to say a few words on the details of packing as well as the 
principles. Plants are transported in either boxes or bales. The former is 
by far the most convenient for small trees under three feet, as well as for all 
kinds of pot plants; trees of larger growth are best baled. Boxes for this pur- 
pose should be strong, as they are liable to rough usage at times on wharves. In 
packing pot plants, the first process is staking the plant, tying in all the branches, 
as the closer they are tied the less they will get injured by each branch and leaf 
rubbing against others. Then the soil must be fixed so as to prevent its being 
thrown out of the pots. This is effected by tying moss over it around the stem 
of the plant on the upper surface of the pot. 

There are two ways of tying on the moss. In one case the packer takes the. 
end of the string and the pot in his left hand, crosses the string over the surface 
and under the bottom of the pot six or eight times, and finishes by bringing it 
around under the rim. In the other the pot stands on the bench, and the string 
is brought around under the rim, each time it is made to cross over the moss, and 
does not go under the pot at all. The first is the easiest way; the last makes the 
best job, as it can never loosen, which the first often does. After the plants are 
mossed, and a box selected capable of holding the required number, a few inches 
of moss is placed in the bottom, and the largest and heaviest pots selected and 
placed on their sides on two faces of the box, so as to ‘look at each other.” 
Strips of any narrow pieces of waste wood are then cut so as to fit exactly inside 
the box; these are placed along the face of the pots, so as to come on a line with 


* Many packages of plants are now transported in steamboats or ships, and they are too 
often carelessly placed near the influence of the boiler. It would be well always to mark 
the package “to be kept cool,” and to give instructions to that effect.—Eb. 
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the upper edge, and then are firmly secured by a nail driven into the end of the 
strip through and from the outside gf the box. When one row is thus finished, 
some few inches more moss is placed on the lower course of pots, another layer of 
pots, and then another strip; this is again repeated till the box is full. If the 
strips are pressed tight to the faces of the pots, they will not press heavily on 
those beneath them ; and if the whole is properly done, plants may be sent a six 
weeks’ voyage in safety, without the breakage of a pot. Some plants, as oranges, 
camellias, and other similar plants, are taken out of their pots, and moss or can- 
vass wrapped around the balls; these are repotted on arriving at their destina- 
tion, and in proper hands do very well, while.it saves considerable expense in 
freight and express charges. Young trees are packed in moss, in any way they 
will Jie conveniently ; when the box is tight, a very thin layer of moss is employed 
between each layer of trees; in open crates, a greater quantity is used around the 
roots, and less among the branches. 

Baling is a more difficult operation to perform properly. From fifty to one 
hundred of ordinary sized nursery trees make a respectable bale ; two or three of 
the tallest trees are first collected together, then small quantities of damp moss 
placed in the crevices of the roots, a few more roots Jaid on, and more moss, until 
the whole number is laid together; a band of rye straw is then passed around the 
bundle near the collars of the roots, and drawn together as tightly as possible ; 
two or three more bands are passed ‘around at other parts. 

A bast or cocoa-nut mat—the last to be preferred—is then laid on the floor of 
' the packing shed, and a few bundles of rye straw spread out the length of the 
stems of the trees, so that six or eight inches of the end of the straw will lap over 
the mat; then on the mat some six inches of wet straw is placed, and on this, the 
roots laid in about the middle of the mat; the bundle is placed, the wet straw well 
packed around the roots, the mat drawn up very tightly around, and sewed together ; 
and then lastly the straw brought equally around the bundle, and corded regularly 
around, at about six inches interval till the end is reached, when the cord should 
be brought down on the opposite side lengthwise, secured to each circle of cord 
as it passes, and finished by being secured to the mat at the base. 

In cording bales, deciduous trees cannot be too tightly drawn together; ever- 
greens should be drawn together more loosely, as they are apt to heat, especially 
if they are somewhat damp. 

I trust this brief explanation of the principles of packing, and slight sketch of 
the mode of doing it, will be sufficient to set novices on the track of becoming 
proficients in the art. I am sensible I have done little for their information, for it 
is trnly one of those arts in which “ practice makes perfect.” 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON. 


BY HIS WIDOW. 


Joun Ciauptus Loupon was born on the 8th of April, 1783, at Cambuslang, 
in Lanarkshire, the residence of his mother’s only sister, herself the mother of 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan (the author of a work entitled Christian Researches in 
Asia), whose labors in India, in attempting to convert and instruct the Hindoos, 
have made his name celebrated in the religious world. Mr. Loudon was the eldest 
of a large family; and his father, who was a farmer, residing at Kerse Hall, near 
Gogar, about five miles from Edinburgh, being a man of enlightened mind and 
superior information, was very anxious that he should have every possible advan- 
tage in his education. Strange to say, however, Mr. Loudon, when a boy, though 
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fond of books, had an insuperable aversion from learning languages, and no per- 
suasions could induce him to study Latin and French, though his father had a 
master from Edinburgh purposely to teach him the latter language. At this 
early period, however, a taste for landscape-gardening began to show itself, as his 
principal pleasure was in making walks and beds in a little garden his father had - 
given him; and so eager was he to obtain seeds to sow in it, that when a jar of 
tamarinds arrived from an uncle in the West Indies, he gave the other children 
his share of the fruit, on condition of his having all the seeds. While yet quite 
a child, he was sent to live with an uncle in Edinburgh, that he might attend the 
classes at the public school. Here he overcame his dislike to Latin, and made 
extraordinary progress in drawing and arithmetic. He also attended classes of 
botany and chemistry, making copious notes, illustrated with very clever pen-and- 
ink sketches. Still, he could not make up his mind to learn French, till one day, 
when he was about fourteen, his uncle, showing a fine French engraving to a 
friend, asked his nephew to translate the title. This he could not do; and the 
deep shame and mortification which he felt, and which he never afterwards forgot, 
made him determine to acquire the language. Pride, however, and a love of 
independence, which was ever one of his strongest feelings, prevented him from 
applying to his father to defray the expense ; and he actually paid his master him- 
self, by the sale of a translation which he afterwards made for the editor of a 
periodical then publishing in Edinburgh. He subsequently studied Italian, and 
paid his master in the same manner. He also kept a journal from the time he 
was thirteen, and continued it for nearly thirty years; writing it for many years 
in French, in order to familiarize himself with the language. 

Among all the studies which Mr. Loudon pursued while in Edinburgh, those 
he preferred were writing and drawing. The first he learned from Mr. Paton, 
afterwards father to the celebrated singer of that name; and, strange enough, I 
have found an old letter of his to Mr. Loudon, Sen., prophesying that his son 
John would be one of the best writers of his day—a prophecy that has been 
abundantly realized, though certainly not in the sense its author intended it. 
Drawing was, however, his favorite pursuit; and in this he made such proficiency, 
that when his father at last consented to his being brought up as a landscape- 
gardener, he was competent to take the situation of draughtsman and assistant to 
Mr. John Mawer, at Easter Dalry, near Edinburgh. Mr. Mawer was a nursery- 
man, as well as a planner (as the Scotch call a landscape-gardener) ; and, while 
with him, Mr. Loudon learned a good deal of gardening generally, particularly 
of the management of hothouses. Unfortunately, Mr. Mawer died before his 
pupil was sixteen; and for three or four years afterwards, Mr. Loudon resided 
with Mr. Dickson, a nurseryman and planner in Leith Walk, where he acquired 
an excellent knowledge of plants. There he boarded in Mr. Dickson’s house ; 
and, though remarkable for the nicety of his dress, and the general refinement 
of his habits, his desire of improvement was so great, that he regularly sat up 
two nights in every week to study, drinking strong green tea to keep himself 
awake; and this practice of sitting up two nights in every week he continued for 
many years. While at Mr. Dickson’s, he attended classes of botany, chemistry, 
and agriculture ; the last under Dr. Coventry, who was then Professor of Agri- 
culture in the University of Edinburgh, and he was considered by that gentleman 
to be his most promising pupil. 

In truth, it has been highly gratifying to me, while turning over family papers 
to obtain what particulars I could of my husband’s early life, to find continually, 
in old copy and account books, letters which had been, no doubt, treasured up by 
his mother, from different persons under whom he had studied, bearing the most 
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honguabli testimony to his proficiency in the various branches of his education, 
and particularly noting his unwearied perseverance in making himself thoroughly 
master of whatever he undertook. Mr. Loudon was not a man of many words, 
and he was never fond of showing the knowledge he possessed; but it was aston- 
ishing how much he did know on every subject to which he had turned his attention. 

In 1803, he first arrived in London. The following day he called on Mr. 
Sowerby, Lambeth; he was exceedingly delighted with the models and mineralo- 
gical specimens, which were so admirably arranged as to give him the greatest 
satisfaction from his innate love of order; he afterwards devised a plan for his 
own books and papers, partly founded on that of Mr. Sowerby, but much more 
complete. 

As he brought a great number of letters of recommendation to different noble- 
men and gentlemen of landed property, many of them from Dr. Coventry, he 
was soon extensively employed as a landscape-gardener ; his journal is filled with 
accounts of his tours in various parts of England. It is curious, in turning over 
his memoranda, to find how many improvements suggested themselves to his active 
mind, which he was unable, from various circumstances, to carry into effect at the 
time, but which, many years afterwards, were executed either by himself or by 
other persons, who, however, were unaware that he had previously suggested them. 
Throughout his life, similar occurrences were continually taking place; and nothing 
was more common than for him to find persons taking the merit to themselves of 
inventions which he had suggested years before. When this happened, he was 
frequently urged to assert his prior claim; but he always answered, that he thought 
the person who made an invention useful to the public, had more merit than its 
original contriver ; and that, in fact, so long as the public were benefited by any 
invention of his, it was perfectly indifferent to him who had the merit of it. There 
never lived a more liberal and thoroughly public-spirited man than Mr. London. 
He had not a single particle of selfishness in his disposition, and in all his actions 
he never took the benefit they would produce to himself into consideration. When 
writing a book, his object was to obtain the best possible information on the sub- 
ject he had in hand; he was never deterred from seeking this by any considera- 
tions of trouble or expense. 

That these feelings influenced him from the time of his first arrival in England, 
may be traced in every page of his Journal; that they continued to influence him 
to the last day of his life, was only too evident to every one around him at that 
mournful period. 

When Mr. London first arrived in London, he was very much struck with the 
gloomy appearance of the gardens in the centre of the public squares, which were 
then planted almost entirely with evergreens, particularly with Scotch pines, yews, 
and spruce firs; and, before the close of the year 1803, he published an article in 
a work called The Literary Journal, which he entitled “‘ Observations on Laying 
out the Public Squares of London.” In this article, he blamed freely the taste 
which then prevailed, and suggested the great improvement that would result from 
banishing the yews and firs (which always looked gloomy from the effect of the 
smoke on their leaves), and mingling deciduous trees with the other evergreens. He 
particularly named the Oriental and Occidental plane trees, the sycamore, and the 
almond, as ornamental trees that would bear the smoke of the city; it is curious 
to observe how exactly his suggestions have been adopted, as these trees are now 
to be found in almost every square in London. 

About this time, he appears to have become a member of the Linnean Society, 
probably through the interest of Sir Joseph Banks, to whom he had brought a 
letter of introduction, and who, till his death in 1820, continued his warm friend. 
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At the house of Sir Joseph, Mr. Loudon met most of the eminent scientific men 
of that day, and the effect produced by their conversation on his active mind, may 
be traced in his Journal. Among many other interesting memoranda of new ideas 
that struck him about this period, is one as to the expediency of trying the effects 
of charcoal on vegetation, from having observed the beautiful verdure of the grass 
on a spot where charcoal had been burnt 

In 1804, having been employed by the Earl of Mansfield to make some plans 
for altering the Palace Gardens at Scone, in Perthshire, he returned to Scotland, 
and remained there several months, laying out grounds for many noblemen and 
gentlemen. While thus engaged, and while giving directions for planting and 
managing woods, and on the best mode of draining and otherwise improving 
estates, several ideas struck him, which he afterwards embodied in a book pub- 
lished in Edinburgh and in London. This, then, was the first work of Mr. Lou- 
don’s presented to the public through the Messrs. Longman, with whom he con- 
tinued to transact business of the same nature for nearly forty years. The book 
alluded to was entitled ‘‘Observations on the Formation and Management of Use- 
ful and Ornamental Plantations; on the Theory and Practice of Landscape-Gar- 
dening, and on Gaining and Embanking Land from Rivers or the Sea.” This 
was his first separate work, and shows how strongly his mind was, even in his 
youth, imbued with the subject of his profession, though he was then apparently 
disposed to treat it in a different style from what he did in after years. 

The work is divided into sections, in one of which, in particular, on the princi- 
pal distinctions of trees and shrubs, are some very interesting observations, which 
show how well their author was acquainted with the characteristics of trees and 
shrubs even at that early period of his life. Before Mr. Loudon left Edinburgh, 
he published another work, entitled ‘‘A Short Treatise on some Improvements 
lately made in Hothouses.” ‘This was in 1805; and the same year he returned 
to England. On this second voyage to London, he was compelled, by stress of 
weather, to land at- Lowestoffe ; and he took such a disgust at the sea, that he 
never afterwards travelled by it, if it was possible to go by land. He now re- 
sumed his labors as a landscape-gardener; and his Journal is filled with the 
observations he made, and the ideas that suggested themselves of improvements, 
on all he saw. Among other things, he made some remarks on the best mode of 
harmonizing colors in flower gardens, which accord, in a very striking manner, 
with the principles afterwards laid down by M. Chevreul in his celebrated work, 
entitled De la Lot du Contraste simultané des Couleurs, published in Paris, in 
1839. Mr. Loudon states that he had observed that flower gardens looked best 
when the flowers were so arranged as to have a compound color next the simple one 
which was contained in it. Thus, as there are only three simple colors—blue, red, 
and yellow—he advises that purple flowers, which are composed of blue and red, 
should have yellow next them; that orange flowers, which are composed of red 
and yellow, should be contrasted with blue; and that green flowers, which are 
composed of blue and yellow, should be relieved by red. He accounts for this on 
the principle that three parts are required to make a perfect whole; and he com- 
pares the union of the three primitive colors formed in this manner with the com- 
mon chord in music; an idea which has since been worked out by several able 
writers. He had also formed the plan of a Pictorial Dictionary, which was to 
embrace every kind of subject, and to be illustrated by finished wood-cuts printed 
with the type. 

In 1806, Mr. Loudon published his ‘‘ Treatise on Forming, Improving, and 
Managing Country Residences, and on the Choice of Situations appropriate to 
every Class of Purchasers. With an Appendix containing an Inquiry into the 
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Utility and Merits of Mr. Repton’s Mode of showing Effects by Slides and Sketches, 
and Strictures on his Opinions and Practice in Landscape-Gardening. Illustrated 
by Descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by References to Country-Seats and 
Passages of Country in most Parts of Great Britain, and by thirty-two Engravings.” 

This work was much more voluminous than any of the precediag ones ; it was 
ornamented by some elegant copperplate engravings of landscape scenery, drawn 
by himself, which, in 1807, were republished, with short descriptions, as a separate 
work. 

During the greater part of the year 1806, Mr. Loudon was actively engaged in 
landscape-gardening ; and, towards the close of that year, when returning from 
Tré-Madoc, in Caernarvonshire, he caught a violent cold by travelling on the 
outside of a coach all night in the rain, and neglecting to change his clothes when 
he reached the end of his journey. ~The cold brought on a rheumatic fever, which 
settled finally in his left knee, and, ffom improper medical treatment, terminated 
in a stiff joint; a circumstance which was a source of great annoyance to: him, 
not only at the time when it occurred, but during the whole of the remainder of 
his life. This will not appear surprising, when it is considered that he was at 
that period in the prime of his days, and not only remarkably healthy aud. vigor- 
ous in constitution, but equally active and independent in mind. © While suffering 
from the effects of the complaint in his knee, he took lodgings at'# farm-house, at 
Pinner, near Harrow; and, while there, the activity of his mind made him anxiously 
inquire into the state of English farming. He also amused himself by painting 
several landscapes, some of which were exhibited at the Royal Academy, and by 
learning German, paying his expenses, as he had done before when he learned 
French, by selling for publication a pamphlet which he had translated by way of 
exercise. In this case, the translation being of a popular work, it was sold to 
Mr. Cadell for 15/. He also took lessons in Greek and Hebrew. The following 
extract from his Journal, in 1806, will give some idea of his feelings at this period : 
‘“* Alas! how have I neglected the important task of improving myself! How 
much I have seen, what new ideas have developed themselves, and what different 
views of life I have acquired since I came to London three years ago! Iam now 
twenty-three years of age, and perhaps one-third of my life has passed away, and 
yet what have I done to benefit my fellow-men ?” 

Mr. Loudon, during the lengt’: of time he was compelled to remain at Pinner, 
became so interested respecting English farming, and so anxious that the faults 
he observed in it-should be corrected, that he wrote to his father, stating the 
capability of the soil, and the imperfect state of the husbandry, and urging him 
to come to England. It happened that at this'period the farm called Wood Hall, 
where he had been staying so long, was to be let, and Mr. Loudon, Senior, in 
consequence of the recommendation of his son, took it, and removed to it in 1807. 
The following year, Mr. Loudon, who was then residing with his father at Wood 
Hall, wrote a pamphlet entitled “‘ An Immediate and Effectual Mode of Raising 
the Rental of the Landed Property of England; and Rendering Great Britain 
Independent of other Nations for a Supply of Bread Corn. By a Scotch Farmer, 
now farming in Middlesex.” This pamphlet excited a great deal of attention ; 
and General Stratton, a gentleman possessing a large landed estate, having read 
it, was so much interested in the matter it contained. that he offered him a portion 
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of his property at a low rate, in order that he might undertake the management 
of the rest, and thus introduce Scotch farming into Oxfordshire. 

The farm which Mr. Loudon took from General Stratton, and which was called 
Great Tew, was nearly eighteen miles from the city of Oxford, and contained up- 
wards of 1,500 acres. ‘“ The surface,” as he describes it, “ was diversified by bold 
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undulations, hills, and steeps, and the soil contained considerable variety of loam, 
clay, and light earth, on limestone and red rock. It was, however, subdivided in 
a manner the most unsuitable for arable husbandry, and totally destitute of car- 
riage roads. In every other respect it was equally unfit for northern agriculture, 
having very indifferent buildings, and being greatly in want of draining and 
levelling.” At this place he established a kind of agricultural college for the 
instruction of young men in rural pursuits; some of these, being the sons of 
landed proprietors, were under his own immediate superintendence ; and others, 
who were placed in a second class, were instructed by his bailiff, and intended for 
land-stewards and farm-bailiffs. A description of this college, and of the improve- 
ments effected at Great Tew, was given to the public in 1809, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ The Utility of Agricultural Knowledge to the Sons of the Landed Proprie- 
tors of England, and to Young Men intended for Estate-Agents ; Illustrated by 
what has taken place in Scotland. With an Account of an Institution formed 
for Agricultural Pupils in Oxfordshire. By a Scotch Farmer and Land-Agent, 
resident in that County.” In this pamphlet there is one passage, showing how 
much attached he was to landscape-gardening, an attachment which remained 
undiminished to his death ; and how severely he felt the misfortune of having his 
knee become anchylosed from the effects of the rheumatic fever before alluded to. 
The passage, which occurs in the introductory part of his work, is as follows: “A 
recent personal misfortune, by which the author incurred deformity and lameness, 
has occasioned his having recourse to farming as a permanent source of income, 
lest, by any future attack of disease, he should be prevented from the more active 
duties and extensive range of a beloved profession on which he had formerly been 
chiefly dependent.” 


Notwithstanding the desponding feelings expressed in this paragraph, Mr. 
Loudon appears, from his memorandum books, to have been still extensively 
engaged in ne ean as there are memoranda of various places that he 


laid out in England, Wales, and Ireland, till the close of 1812. Before this period 
he had quitted Tew; and finding that he had amassed upwards of 15,0002. by his 
labors, he determined to relax his exertions, and to gratify his ardent thirst for 
knowledge by travelling abroad. Previously, however, to doing this, he published 
two works: one entitled “ Hints on the Formation of ens and Pleasure- 
Grounds, with Designs in various a. of Rural Embellishment ; comprising 
Plans for laying out Flower, Fruit, Kitchen Gardens; and the Construction 
and Arrangement of Glass Houses, Hot Walls, and Stoves; with Directions for 
the Management of Plantations, and a Priced Catalogue of Fruit and Forest- 
Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants; the whole adapted to Villa Grounds from 
One Perch to One Hundred Acres in Extent ;” and the other, “ Observations on 
laying out Farms in the Scotch Style adapted to England.” 

In the first of these works, the subjects enumerated in the title page are fully 
discussed ; the second contains many cove 5 Be an respecting the farm 
of Great Tew rented by himself, and those of Wood Hall and Kenton Lane rented 
by his father. From this work it appears, that, though Mr. Loudon, Senior, 
enjoyed but a few months’ health after settling at Wood Hall, which he entered 
upon at Michaelmas, 1807, his death taking in December, 1809, the estate 
was so much improved, even in that short period, that it was let after his death 
for a thousand pounds a year, — hundred pounds a year more than he had 
paid for it. It also appears that Mr. Loudon entered on the farm at Great Tew at 
Michaelmas, 1808, and left it in F , 1811; General Stratton paying him a 
considerable sum for his lease, stock, and the improvements he had effected. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF AN ORCHIDEOUS HOUSE, 
CONSTRUCTED AT PENLLERGARE, SOUTH WALES. 
BY J. DILLWYN LLEWELYN, ESQ., F. H. 8. 
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Interior of Orchideous House‘ét Penllergare. 
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I tNCLOsE with 
this the section of 
the stove, which 
I promised to 
send. This will 
show the shape 
of the building ; 
the water for the 
supply of the cas- 
cade is conduct- 
ed to the top of 
the house by 
means of a pipe 
communicating 
with a pond at 
a higher level. 
This pipe is 
warmed by pass- 
ing with a single 
coil through the 
boiler, and ter- 
minates at the 
top of the rock- 
work, where it 


| pours a constant 
| supply of water 


over three pro- 


f jecting irregular 


steps of rough 
stone, each of 
which catches the 
falling stream, 
divid'ng it into 
many smaller 
rills, and in- 
creasing the 
quantity of misty 
spray. At the 


1 bottom the whole 
| of the water is 
==! received into the 


pool which oceu- 


s= pies the centre of 
' the floor of the 


stove, where it 
widens out into 
an aquarium or- 
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namented with a little island overgrown like the rock-work with Orchidee, Ferns, 
and Lycopods. 

The disposition of the stones in the rock-work would depend much on the 
geological strata you have to work with: in my case they lie flat and evenly 
bedded, and thus the portions of the rock-work are placed in more regular courses 
than would be necessary in many other formations. In limestone or granite coun- 
tries, designs much more ornamental than mine might, I think, be easily contrived. 

The account of the splendid vegetation which borders the cataracts of tropical 
rivers, as described by Schomburgk, gave me the first idea of trying this experi- 
ment. I read in the ‘‘Sertum Orchidaceum” his graphic description of the falls 
of the Berbice and Essequibo, on the occasion of his first discovery of Huntleya 
violacea, I was delighted with the beautiful picture which his words convey, and 
thought that it might be better represented than is usual in stoves. 

With this view 1 began to work, and added the rock-work which I describe to 
a house alreacy in use for the cultivation of Orchideous plants. I found no 
difficulty in re-arranging it for its new design, and after a trial now of about two 
years can say that it has entirely answered the ends I had in view. 

The moist stones were speedily covered with a thick carpet of seedling Ferns, 
and the creeping stems of tropical Lycopods, among the fronds of which many 
species of Orchidew delighted to root themselves. 

Huntleya violacea was one of the first epiphytes that I planted, and it flowered 
and throve in its new situation, as I hoped and expected. The East Indian genera, 
however, of Vanda, Saccolabium, Aerides, and other caulescent sorts, similar in 
habit and growth, were the most vigorous of all, and many of these in a very 
short time only required the use of the pruning-knife to prevent their overgrowing 
smaller and more delicate species. 

Plants that are grown in this manner have a wild luxuriance about them that 
is unknown to the specimens cultivated in the ordinary manner, and to myself 
they are exceedingly attractive, more resembling what one fancies them in their 
native forests—true air-plants, depending for their subsistence on the humid atmo- 
sphere alone. 

Different species thus intermingle together in a beautiful confusion, Dendrobium, 
and Camarotts, and Renanthera, side by side, with wreaths of flowers and leaves 
interlacing one another, and sending their long roots to drink from the mist of the 
fall, or even from the water of the pool below. 

Many species are cultivated upon the rocks themselves, others upon blocks of 
wood, or baskets suspended from the roof, and thus sufficient room is secured for 
a great number of plants. At the same time the general effect is beautiful, and 
the constant humidity kept up by the stream of falling water suits the constitution 
of many species in a degree that might be expected from a consideration of their 
native habits; and I would strongly recommend the adoption of this or some 
similar plan to all who have the means of diverting a stream of water from a level 
higher than the top of their stove. 

This, I think, in most situations might be easily contrived. Our house lies on 
high ground, and the water is brought from a considerable distance, but yet I found 
very little difficulty or expense in its construction. 
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VISITS TO COUNTRY PLACES.—No. 6. 
AR@UND NEW YORK. 


Amone the improvements carried ont, projected, or completed at the country 
seats ‘Around New York,” as well as elsewhere, we found many gentlemen 
giving a good account of the Portable Gas Works. Country houses may now be 
well and economically lighted by this process, and the gas made without risk by 
the newly simplified apparatus; the gas, throwing out of the question the first 
cost of a few hundred dollars, is cheaper than that consumed in cities, and more 
free from injurious qualities ; we shall speak of it, however, in another place.* 

It is some years since we made our first trip up the North River; let us recall 
the incidents as they are vividly presented to memory. 

One of the earliest boats of any note was the Chancellor Livingston, and a 
very stanch and substantial craft she was. We set out at ten o’clock in the 
morning for Albany. At one we had a grand lunch, in the style of sea-going 
ships ; at four, dinner for about forty passengers in all. Next morning we stop- 
ped a long time at Livingston Manor, to get cream for breakfast, and at two 
o’clock were safely landed at Albany, having made an extraordinarily quick pas- 
sage of twenty-eight hours! The fare was eight dollars! ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow” 
days those. Let us proceed with times present. - 

Montgomery Place, the seat of Mrs. Edward Livingston, and occupied by her- 
self and her children, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Barton, was originally the residence of 
General Montgomery. It therefore has age and trees consequently of more anti- 
quity than are usually seen. Its speciality now is the Arboretum, the most suc- 
cessful effort yet made among us, and though it has been executed at considerable 
cost of time, labor, and money, yet we cannot but regret that Mr. Barton has not 
allowed himself greater space for the future development of his various specimens, 
which, in process of time, must be seriously injured by their too close proximity. 
Nevertheless, great credit is due for this first effort. 

In the other planting, the trees have become old stagers, and much that has 
been done by man represents the plantations of nature, and very beautiful and 
valuable they are. Combined with these, amfd avenues, and shady walks, and a 
drive of many miles on the property, is an extensive flower-garden, the especial 
pet of Mrs. Barton, who has here shown effects which have not before been ex- 
hibited in this country. Her masses of roses and other flowers are particularly 
attractive. The arbors, overgrown with Aristolochia sipho, the Dutchman’s pipe, 
exceed anything of the kind we have ever seen. These were designed by Mr. 
Otton, a wood carver and architectural decorator, of Philadelphia, whose merits 
are not sufficiently known. 

The noble stream and cascades dividing Annandale and Montgomery Place, have 
already been described as well as words can depict what is indescribable. In short, 
Montgomery Place is all that a country-seat need, and, in our climate, can be. 

Ellerslie, the seat of William Kelly, Esq., we also visited, with much pleasure. 
This place has passed through several hands, and was last purchased from W. S. 
Warwick, a Virginia gentleman ; he purchased of James Thompson, Esq., who had 
improved it. It continues to be one of the we Sees examples of high keeping. 
As managed by Mr. Kelly, it exhibits a repose is highly pleasing. The whole 


700 acres are almost entirely devoted to the growth of grass for hay. This gave 
it, at the period of our visit before the first cutting, a uniform appearance, resem- 
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bling one great park. The hay is pressed on Mr. Kelly’s own property, and ship- 
ped, for commercial purposes, from Rhinebeck, three miles off, no doubt supplying 
many a month’s feed for horses further south. This is understood to pay an ex- 
tremely good profit on the large investment, probably at the present price of hay, 
equal to cotton, when we take into account the amount of labor expended on 
each. As a specimen of ‘“ gentleman farming,” this place should be studied ; 
beyond doubt, the system is highly remunerative. 

The surroundings of the mansion are in elegant taste, and from a white temple, 
on an elevation in the lawn, erected in imitation of the Temple of the Winds, the 
scene is perfect. A well-known and distinguished author is said to have thrown 
himself down upon the grass here, exclaiming: ‘‘ Take from me all my literary 
reputation, throw my fame and copyrights to the winds, if I can exchange them 
for this!” Well might such an exclamation be made, for the scene is perfect. 
Surely, few earthly views will ever surpass it. 

Ellerslie certainly exceeds all the Hudson River places in the beauty of its 
glass houses ; the conservatories and graperies are remarkably effective, both from 
their situation and character and the style of the buildings. 

Parsons & Co.’s Nurseries, at Flushing, L. I.—Before leaving the vicinity of 
New York, to which, before this series of “‘ visits” can be completed, we shall be 
obliged to return to finish our. notes, we paid an interesting trip to the nurse- 
ries of our friends, the Messrs. Parsons, at Flushing; the new house of one of the 
members of the firm, ornaments our pages to-day as a frontispiece, and a descrip- 
tion of it will be found on another page. 

These nurseries are among those which have, by general consent of purchasers, 
been called ‘‘reliable,” because character goes before profit with the proprietors. 
What they supply, you may depend upon as according with the description, and, 
if it does not, you may be sure of corrections being made. The active season of 
shipments having passed, we had leisure for a good survey of the “ table of con- 
tents” of these extensive nurseries, and noted afew of its specialities for the benefit 
of our readers. 

Stuartia virginica, one of those beautiful and rare flowering shrubs, which we 
seldom see in collections, these nurseries will be able to supply a moderate demand 
for; stoles from an old plant, with flower pots to receive roots from various branches, 
we were delighted to recognize in tolerable abundance. This plant, unlike our 
favorite, the Gordonia pubescens, is hardy, at least as far north as New York ; 
we do not hesitate to say it is one of the very valuable additions to every planta- 
tion ; especially should we recommend it for a dressed, wide border, where its sum- 
mer bloom will eclipse anything at the same season. 

The following plants are also among the rarer kinds, and are in abundance at 
this garden nursery :— 


Taxus variegata, 
“ Dovastoniana, hardy. 

Upright English Yew, a very fine plant, and hardier than the Abies Morinda and Excelsa. 

Scotch Firs, of good size and shape. 

Deodara, in abundance. 

Norway Spruce and White Pine, ditto. 

Menzie’s Spruce—but this has not proved hardy at Flushing. 

Rhododendrons. Here is a fine supply for bedding and massing, and at prices that will be 
satisfactory to its admirers, and which might, we think, be insured to survive a moving. 


We pencilled, as we passed through, the following list, which we publish as 


matter of information, and to recall some articles that our readers may have for- 
gotten :-— 
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Clethra Alnifolia and Acuminata. 

Colutea. Deutzias. 

Fern-Leaved Beech. 

Clematis viticella, 

Spirea Callosa. 

Lonicera Brownit. 

* sempervirens, 

Magnolia conspicua—grafted on the acuminata. Never purchase one that is not thus 
grafted, if you want an abundant bloom, and a handsomely formed tree. 

Virgilia lutea. We were not a little pleased to find this, our long-established favorite, 
plenty here, although small. Let:no one who plants, and who has it not, allow the oppor- 
tunity to escape. 


Magnolva longifolia, a plant greatly resembling the glauca, and valuable as a variety. 
Taxus adpressa. 

Podocarpus Japonica. 

Retinospermum ericoides. 

Quercus pedunculuta. 

White Spruce, or Abies Alba. 

Tilia argentea pendula, very fine. 

Pinus excelsa, perfectly hardy, and very beautiful. 

Abies lasiocarpa, very similar to Nobilis, and from California. 

Pinus muricata, a California Pine like Cembra. 


This list we might greatly enlarge, but we forbear, as the catalogue is largely 
distributed, and we have no wish that any of these hasty sketches should assume 
the character of an advertisement ; in the present case, we had to seek, personally, 
the information we are able to give, and to make an exertion, after great fatigue, 
to procure even our meagre outline. Many of the rare varicties are kept more for 
the interest attaching to them, there being no demand, at the high European prices, 
to warrant large importations. 

The Residence of J. A. Perry, Esq., at Bay Ridge, Long Island, on the road 
to Fort Hamilton, presents some of the finest views of New York Bay and the 
surrounding scenery ; the place has great capabilities, and Mr. Perry is develop- 
ing them rapidly; no one possesses a finer appreciation of the ornamental and 
beautifal than Mr. Perry, as is evidenced by his former splendid residence in 
Brooklyn, by his improvements at Greenwood Cemetery, and now at Bay Ridge. 
New York and the country is indebted to Mr. Perry for the very existence, no 
less than the present improvements of Greenwood Cemetery, which he presides 
over with an affection and care that cannot be too much praised. In due time 
his exertions in this quarter will be fully appreciated, as they are already by those 
who seek to know to whom they are so largely mdebted. 

. With this number we close, for the present, our visits “Around New York.” 
The ensuing numbers will contain brief remarks on places in the neighborhood of 
Boston, Newport, Baltimore, Philadelphia, &c. &c. 
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NEW PLANTS. 


AMARANTHUS ALBUS. Nat. Ord. Amaranthacee.—A variety with white stems, 
brought into notice by Captain Hall, of Berwick-upon-Tweed, who has forwarded 
seeds to the Horticultural Society. The plant grows to the height of about two 
feet, flowers pale green, leaves ovate, stems much branched, glabrous, and very 
white. It is used as a vegetable, and will, from the high testimonials we have 
seen, no doubt become an esteemed addition to the table, the leaves having the 
flavor of spinach, and the stems, being tender and succulent, are said to resemble 
asparagus. 

DELPHINIUM CARDINALE. Hook. Ranunculacee Helleboree.—This is a plant 
about to make a sensation in the horticultural world. A scarlet larkspur! ara 
avis, that is to say, the phenix of the genus. Surely we need not despair of a 
blue rose. 

The Delphinium cardinale, by its original color, being well worthy of its name, 
is, besides, very elegant in appearance and form, It is an annual. Its simple, 
straight stem, of the height of from two to three feet, ends in a long panicle of 
flowers, of the liveliest vermilion color. The radical leaves are very large, and 
borne on long petioles, and deeply divided in five cuneiform segments, divided 
themselves into two or three narrow lobes. This fine species is one of the 
numerous happy discoveries of the collector, William Lobb, in his voyage to 
California. It is probable it is a native of the mountains in the interior of the 
country, where the members of the many scientific expeditions of the United 
States of America seem to have met with it. Cultivated in the first place by 
MM. Veitch, of Exeter, and Chelsea, it flourished perfectly in the open air, in 
August, 1855.— Flore de Serres. 

WEIGELA CoRZENSIS, Thunberg in Trans. Linn. Soc., IT. 331; alias W. amabilis, 
Planchon in Fl. des Serres, VIII. t. 855. Bot. Mag., t. 4893; alias Diervilla 
grandiflora, Sieb. and,Zuce. Fl. Japonica, I. t. 31.—Why this plant, perfectly 
well-figured in the Icones Kempferiane, should have received the garden name 
of amabilis, we are unable to explain. Nor do we see how it is to be distinguished 
from the Diervilla grandiflora of Siebold and Zuccarini. In some respects it 
much resembles W. rosea, but differs from it, firstly, in its more reticulated leaves, 
crisp edge of the corolla, and brighter color; and, secondly, in the very important 
garden quality of flowering in the autumn, when we have nothing like it among 
hardy shrubs. We have now (Oct. 8) a specimen before us loaded with most 
brilliant, deep, rose-colored flowers, trailing (for it is not much of a bush) over a 
peat border among Rhododendrons, and uncommonly handsome it is. In our 


judgment, it is, beyond all compaiison, the best autumnal shrub after the rose.— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL B. PARSONS, FLUSHING, 
LONG ISLAND.* 


Tue house is built of wood, filled in with brick laid flat in such a way as to 
leave a space of an inch between the brick and the outer covering. The outer 
covering is plank, one and a quarter inches thick, three inches wide, tongued and 
grooved, and put together with white lead. ‘The piazza columns are plain round 
Dorie. The blinds and close sliding shutters all open inside, thus obviating the 
necessity of exposure to the weather in opening or shutting. On each side of the 


* See Frontispiece. 


Vou. VII —Jan. 1857. 
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vestibule is a closet, one for hanging coats, and the other for a standing writing 
desk, with a gas-jet over it. The stairs are of solid oak, and shut off from the 
rest of the house. The library opens into the drawing-room, and also into the 
stair hall. It has a bay window, and is finished solidly with English oak, the 
book-cases being set in the wall. Opening into the dining-room is a china pantry, 
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and also a dish closet, in which is a sink drain, and jets of hot and cold water, 
and gas. In the kitchen-dresser is a sliding window opening into the store-room. 
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Between the dining-room and kitchen is an entry and side door opening on the 
porte-cochére. The kitchen is supplied with hot and cold water from a tank which 
is kept filled from a spring a quarter of a mile distant by means of a ram, and 
also a windmill. The whole house is lighted with gas, which is also used for 
cooking in warm weather. The laundry, with permanent wash tubs, ironing 
range, &c., is in the basement under the kitchen, where is also the dairy, drying- 
room, &c. 


From the cellar is a passage communicating with a closet in the ice-house. 
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On the second floor the chambers all communicate, thus securing a thorough 
ventilation at all times either by means of open windows or through the stair hall, 
which opens into the observatory. Over the kitchen is the water-closet, bath- 
room, and dressing-room. Over the piazza, in the angle formed by the kitchen 
with the house, is a balcony always shaded in the morning, and used as a sitting 
place in summer. 

In the third story are four chambers, a hall, and a children’s play-room sixteen 
by forty feet. Above this is the observatory, commanding a view of the surround- 
ing country, the East River, and the Palisades on the Hudson. 

The house is heated by two furnaces in one chamber, the second furnace being 
used only in extreme weather. 

This dwelling, which is both elegant and eminently comfortable, occupies, 
nearly, the site of the old family mansion, which was destroyed by fire recently. 
Its arrangements, including the ice-house, are remarkable for their substantial air. 
In a separate building is a school-room for Mr. P.’s children, and to this school 
a very few selected neighboring youths are admitted, a plan which, while it 
insures a guarded private tuition, removes one objection to that system. 

The planting in the grounds has been judiciously done, and under such advan- 


tages of possession at hand of all that could be desirable, will soon prove emi- 
nently effective. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEURS. 
BY THE LATE A. J. DOWNING.* 


You may plant peas, for the earliest crop, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and it is fit to dig. Choose a warm, sheltered spot, and use rotten stable 
manure and ashes in preparing the soil, before sowing the seed. Peas don’t 
mind a hard frost, even when on rich or too high ground; and therefore the 
earlier you plant, the earlier you pick. If you have to plant in the open garden, 
you may hasten your crop by sowing the drills east and west, and setting a board 
on the ground edgeways, on the north side, to shelter each row. ‘‘ Prince Albert” 
is one of the best early sorts. 

Rhubarb is an invaluable plant to those who like a spring tart. You may have 
yours ready to cut a week before your neighbor’s, without the trouble of forcing, 
if you set your plants in a border on the south side of a wall or tight board fence, 
and take the precaution to loosen up the soil, and cover each crown of roots with 
a bushel basket full of black peat earth the autumn before. 

Some men are marvellously fond of pruning, and go about cutting a limb here, 
and a branch there, without “rhyme or reason.” Don’t prune your standard 
trees, unless the branches are so unnatural as to crowd each other ; and even then, 
they should be thinned out as little as possible to answer the purpose. Or, in 
the other case, where the tree has got into a stunted and feeble state, when a 
shortening-back the terminal shoots, along with a good dressing of manure, will 
make it push out strong, healthy shoots again. 

If you wish to get early crops in your kitchen garden, make some boxes two 
feet square, and a foot high. Knock them together out of any rough boards ; 
and if you cannot afford to glaze the whole top (and, to say the truth, it is a 
waste of money), put a single light in—a 7-by-9. If you want a hill of early 
cucumbers, melons, or tomatoes, dig out a hole of the size of the box, and two 
and a half feet deep, fill it with fresh stable manure mixed with litter, tread the 


* Reprinted from an early volume of the Horticulturist. 
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manure down firmly till there is room for six or eight inches of good light soil. 
On the latter plant your seeds, They will soon start, with the slight warmth of 
the manure, and the box will protect them at night, and during cold and stormy 
days, till the season is settled. Every mild day you will, of course, raise it up on 
one side an inch or two, for fresh air; and in positively warm days, remove it for 
a few hours altogether. In this way, you will get a crop, at small cost, a long 
start in advance of the unsheltered growth along side, and have none of the bother 
and vexation of transplanting from hotbeds. The boxes cost very little, if you 
make them yourself; and if laid away as soon as there is no further need of them, 
they will last a dozen years or more. 

When you are planting a tree or shrub, don’t be penny-wise and pound-foolish ; 
in other words, so anxious to have it look large, as to be unwilling to cut off a 
single inch of its top to balance the loss of roots. Remember that if your tree 
would grow six inches if left ‘‘ unshortened,” it would grow twelve if properly 
shortened, besides making far healthier shoots and bigger leaves, to say nothing 
of its being five times as likely not to die. 

If you are about to turn “ orchardist,” never buy a large quantity of trees of 
any nurseryman, on the strength of his own “extensive advertisements. It is 
easy to say fine things in print; such as “immense specimen grounds,” ‘50,000 
trees, carefully propagated under the direction of the proprietor,” &c. &e. Go 
and see for yourself; and very likely the ‘‘immense specimen ground” may turn 
out to be a dozer old trees in a grass plat, and the nursery a wilderness of con- 
fusion. Never, in short, buy a large quantity of fruit trees of any man who is a 
stranger to you, without inquiring first all about his accuracy, from customers 
who have dealt with him, and proved his sorts. Such people, who have tasted 
his quality, are not very likely to tell “long yarns,” though advertisements some- 
times will. 

The neatest and most perfect mode of grafting, is splice grafting. (See Down- 
ing’s Fruits, p. 15:) It can only be done when your stock and scion correspond 
pretty nearly in size; but the amalgamation is done in short-hand. Tie the 
wound over neatly with a strand of matting or coarse woollen yarn, and smear the 
whole over with thick “ shellac paint,” and not one in a hundred will fail. 

No large fruit tree is so readily “reformed” as a pear. Many a tree, of twenty 
or thirty feet high, that stands, at this moment, within ten rods of your door, and 
bears nothing but fruit that you would be ashamed to offer at a country fair, may 
be made to bear bushels of Bartletts, or something as good, in three years’ time, 
by the expenditure of a couple of hours, in cutting back ‘and grafting all the 
principal limbs as soon as the sap is fairly i in motion. “ Cleft grafting” is the 
readiest mode for this sort of subject ; and a little practice will enable any one to 
perform it very quickly. 

If you want to be successful in transplanting, don’t be afraid of working in dull 
weather. If you are shy of a “Scotch mist,” buy an India-rubber macintosh. 
Nothing is so cruel, to many sorts of trees, as to let their tender fibres parch up 
in a dry wind, or a bright sun. Such weather may be fun to you, but ’tis death 
to them. 

Dress your lawns with a mixture of guano and ashes; one bushel of the former 
to four bushels of the latter. The earlier in the spring it can be put on the better, 
so that the rains may carry the soluble parts to the roots. A light coat of this, 
spread broad-cast, is much better for grass than any other manure. 

The best top-dressing for a strawberry bed is burnt sods. Pile up the brush 

» and rubbish you have at hand in layers with the sods, and set fire to the heap; 
4) let it smoulder away for several days, till the wood is pretty well burnt out, and 
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the sods well roasted. Then overhaul the heap, chop and beat it up fine with 
the spade, and, after loosening up the soil in the bed, give them a coat an inch 
or two in thickness. It will give new life to the plants, and set them in a way to 
give you an uncommonly fine crop. AN OLD DIGGER. 


DEGENERATION OF VARIETIES OF THE PEAR-TREE. 


Mr. Dz Jonaus, of Brussels, has been writing lately much about his favorite 
pear-tree, and comes to the following conclusions respecting the degeneration of 
varieties, so much talked about. He says :— 

“From what has been already stated, it will be understood that varieties culti- 
vated in climates analogous to that in which they were raised, will, in general, 
retain their characters, provided the trees are planted in a suitable soil, and treated 
in @ proper manner. 

“Tf the causes of degeneration are to be ascertained, they may be sought and 
found :— 

‘1, In the use of improper stocks, which have no affinity with the graft. 

“2. In the use of grafts badly selected, either taken from the lower part of very 
young trees, or from others weak and affected with various diseases. 

‘3. In the use of grafts grown in an artificial manner. 

“4, In a mode of cultivation unsuited to the nature of the variety. 

‘5, In planting a variety in soil which is either too poor and too shallow, or 
too heavy, cold and moist. : 

“6. In want of attention, in consequence of ignorance of the first elements of 
a rational mode of culture. 

“With respect to the first three causes, we have tonched upon the principal 
points connected with them on several occasions in previous articles, and it would 
be superfluous to revert to them. Concerning the fourth, it is evident to every 
practical man that a normal degree of vigor, and, consequently, a good crop of 
perfect fruit, can only be obtained by allowing the tree to take that form which is 
most in conformity with its mode of vegetation. If that form is constantly restricted 
by premature pinching, or by too severe pruning, the tree bears a few small, cracked, 
gritty fruits, becomes barren, and is eventually destroyed. This is not owing to 
degeneration, but to a want of skill on the part of the cultivator. Nor can we 
attribute the cause to degeneration, when bad fruit is gathered from a tree planted 
in a soil which is too strong, compact, and moist. It is not reasonable to seek 
from the soil that which it cannot give. 

“We have seen a plantation of more than 100 pear-trees, comprising about 80 
of the best varieties of pears. These trees were confided to one who is known to 
be an able cultivator. They were all trained in the same form—that of a dwarf 

yramid—upon the free stock, and upon the quince. On the 15th of June, 1856, 
the 100 trees had not 200 pears on them. The premature pinching, performed, 
in a season different from the ordinary run, had caused a disordered vegetation, 
from which, of course, the trees suffered, and, in consequence of which, they were 
not able to set their fruit. Moreover, the ground where the trees were planted 
was covered with a rather thick layer of horsedung, and this preventing the action 
of the air and sun upon the soil which covered the roots, the trees were unable to 
profit by the beneficial effects of the solar raye upon the ascending sap. If these 
trees remain weakly and barren, is that result to be attributed to the circumstance 
of the varieties treated in this way having reached the period of degeneration ? 

“That frait-trees,” he concludes, “are disposed to degenerate in consequence 
of the time they have been in existence, we do not believe.” 
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BEURRE SUPERFIN PEAR*. 


Accorpine to Mr. Dupuy Jamain, and other reliable horticulturists in Paris, 
this fruit is the product of one of the numerous grafts or young trees sent by 
Prof. Van Mons to Mr. Poiteau. The tree is hardy, well suited to this climate, 
of a rather thorny and wild character, of vigorous and healthy appearance. Its 
form and shape is rather pyramidal with some diverging branches. It grows on 
the quince, but is better on the pear stock, on which it will do as an orchard tree. 
Bark, grayish green, with light brown dots or freckles. The blossom spurs are 
often terminated with a sharp or an abortive thorn. eaves, medium, a little 
recurved, serrated and of a dark green color. Buds, pointed, gray. Fruit, mid- 
dle sized, pyriform, sometimes above middle size, of a dull green, with numerous 
brown marblings, and occasionally, as in Boston, with a faint dull red cheek. 
Stem, one inch long, not stout, set on the surface, sometimes swollen at the 
junction. ye, very small, sunk in a moderately deep calyx, sometimes made 
irregular by a few ribs, which in some localities and seasons extend over the 
whole fruit, and instead of smooth, make it look knobby and coarse. Flesh, white 
greenish, delicate, very juicy, half melting and buttery, with sugar and flavor 
enough to make it one of the best pears. Although opinions do not agree in the 
east, west, and south about the quality of this variety, we caa safely predict that 
in the Middle States, under proper cultivation, and in a rich sandy loam, its qualities 
will not prove inferior to any of the pears of that region. They have been tested 
in New Jersey, and at Wm. Reid’s nursery it was always found a ‘‘ very good” pear. 
It seems not to be as good in Western New York; but it will be safe to wait for 
trees of a proper age and steady habits before a final judgment. 


The Superfin kept well, and ripens slowly from September to late in October, 
at least so it did with us. This was a little surprising, as in France it rarely can 
be kept over September, but it is not the first pear coming to maturity later than 
in its native climate. Perhaps no summer nor fall pear ripens here as early as in 
Paris. For instance, we have never passed through the end of Jane without 
some fine dishes of Madeleines—which do not ripen here until the middle of July. 
This was not only in France, but in the cool wet climate of Belgium. 


GARDEN VEGETABLES, NO. 1.—THE CUCUMBER. 
BY WM. CHORLTON. 


ALLow me to offer a few paragraphs on the cultivation of this generally accepted 
kitchen edible ; and first, of soil and situation. The Cucumber delights in a rich 
and loose vegetable mould—consequently, decomposed leaves or vegetable refuse 
will furnish a good manure. Barnyard dung is the next best substitute, but this 
ought not to be rank or unfermented, as, in such state, it produces too exuberant 
a growth of plant and paucity of fruit, with a subjectness to canker and gangrene 
in the stems. The situation ought, in all cases, to be open to the sun, and, if 
possible, screened from the action of violent winds. 

Out-door Oulture.—In this there is no more skill required than for ordinary 
crops of other vegetables. It is well to make choice of land which has been cul- 
tivated the previous season. Dig or plough deeply in the fall; let the ground 
lay as rough as possible throughout the winter, and when it is in good working 
order, after the frosts, give it a thorough stirring with the fork or plough. About 
the middle or latter part of April, according to latitude, will be time to prepare 


* See Frontispiece. 
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for sowing. Mark off the whole piece into straight and right-angled lines, six 
feet apart, the intersections of which will show exactly the spot for each hill of 
plants ; at these crossings, drop a few forksful of manure, and work it in well, 
so that it may mix with some nine square feet of the soil, leaving the middle a 
trifle elevated above the general level; upon this make a flat surface; drop from 
six to eight seeds, and cover an inch. When the young plants have produced 
some three ‘‘ rough” leaves, go over the whole plot, pull out all but the three 
strongest, raise the soil up to those left—so far as the seed leaves—and nip out 
the top above the third rough leaf; this will cause side branches to be sooner 
emitted, and an earlier production of fruit. It also enhances very much the fruit- 
fulness and better quality, if a periodical pinching of the ends of the shoots be 
persevered in throughout the season—say at every sixth or seventh joint; and, at 
the same time, those branches which are superfluous, or are not showing fruit in 
the axils of the leaves, may be rubbed out by the thumb. This will prevent 
crowding, and give the leaves a free exposure to the light, which will assist the 
productiveness. Work the hoe often and deeply over the ground before the vines 
cover it, and so prevent the requirement of much after-weeding. Cucumbers are 
subject to become bitter if the plants have not sufficient moisture, which makes it 
necessary where quality is an object, to give water in dry weather. When this is 
done, let a good soaking be applied. 

Forcing in the Hothouse.—There is no difficulty in having Cucumbers fresh- 
gathered from the vine all the year round, but, of course, with a plant which is so 
soon injured by cold, all, excepting the summer crop, have to be grown under 
glass, and the necessary heat must be applied artificially. Were a house to be 
erected for this purpose, a very suitable one would be as represented in the accom- 

panying cross-section plan, and heated 
by a fiue A, B; or, still better, hot- 
water pipes and boiler. Such a house 
might be ten feet wide by as many feet 
long as the proprietor might think fit, 
and it is not for cucumbers alone that 
this would be useful. Bush-beans, 
strawberries, and some other things of 
like character, could be forced, if in- 
troduced into the same apaftment; 
besides, its suitableness for propagating 
young flowering plants. There is no 
real necessity for going to the expense 
of such an erection where there are 
other houses in which the more tender exotics are grown, and a night temperature of 
60° is kept, as a small portion may be used for this purpose, and four or five plants 
trained up near the glass, will give a supply for a small family the whole winter. 

The Cucumber, as it is most commonly grown, is but an annual plant, but it is 
possible to extend its lifetime, and it may be propagated from seeds, or by layers 
and cuttings. The first is the readiest method, but if we desire to retain some 
individual plant of superior excellence, and have not got any seed of the same, it 
becomes necessary to resort to the other modes of increase. To grow from cuttings, 
take a short-jointed branch of not more than three or four leaves; cut off with a 
sharp knife immediately below a leaf-joint, remove the lower leaf down to the 
knot, and place the cutting so prepared one inch deep in a four-inch pot filled 
with sandy vegetable earth. If the operation be performed in hot summer time, 
remove to a shady and damp place in a frame or other glass convenience ; cover 
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with a bell glass, or other similar substitute, but not too close; leave a small 
opening for the extreme moisture to escape, to prevent damping. At any other 
season, the best place is the warmest part of a forcing-house, and the addition of 
a little bottom warmth ; water rather sparingly until roots are emitted, but keep 
the soil moist. Layers may be rooted in the following manner: Choose a short- 
jointed shoot; have a four-inch pot in readiness half filled with the above-mentioned 
soil; sink it up to the rim directly under the intended layer; cut off the third or 
fourth leaf from the top down to the axil, and bend this joint into the pot until it 
touches the earth ; next fill up to near the top, and place a stone over the whole, 
to keep the branch from springing ; give water as may be required, and, in three 
weeks, the newly rooted plant may be cut off, and planted where needed. If a 
supply of fruit be wanted for fall and midwinter use, the seed may be sown, or 
the above operations performed about the beginning of August. 

When the cuttings or layers are well rooted, or the seedling plants have got 
three rough leaves, they will be ready for planting in their fruiting quarters, which 
should be the warmest part of the hothouse, or as shown in the plan, and either 
placed near the glass, or trained up with a straight stem until the top arrives 
thereat, when it may be nipped out. The after-training will be the same as ex- 
plained for out-door culture, only each branch will need to be tied so as to keep 
the leaves near the under side of the roof, in the same way that grape-vines are 
managed. A box or pot containing three cubic feet, will hold soil enough for a 
plant daring the season, which ought to be well drained by putting two inches of 
broken crocks or charcoal in the bottom. Liquid manure will have to be applied 
occasionally during active growth, and this may be diluted drainings from the 
stable, or guano dissolved in the proportion of one ounce to a gallon. Keep the 
temperature at 60° by night, with a rise of ten to fifteen degrees during sunshine, 
and maintain a moist atmosphere. 

Forcing by Dung-Beds.—The Cucumber may be successfully grown as an early 
spring crop on a hot dung-bed, covered by a box frame and glass sashes. Com- 
mence by putting together a heap of fresh, unfermented horsedung, and, if leaves 
are at hand, add one-third in bulk ; when the whole becomes well heated up, turn it 
over, still keeping it together, to prevent any check in the fermentation, and in a 
few days it will be ready for use. Choose a dry spot; measure off two feet wider 
and longer than the size of the box frame; excavate this area two feet deep, in 
which build up the bed to the height of four feet from the bottom; place on the 
frame and sashes immediately, which will protect from the cold, and assist fermen- 
tation. Wait for a few days, and when the maximum heat is ascertained, and a 
portion of the pungent smell has passed away, cover over the whole inside surface 
with three inclies deep of soil. A thermometer may now be hung up out of reach 
of the sun, and so as not to touch the soil, and when it indicates 70° to 75° in the 
morning, without any offensive effluvia, the bed is in a fit state for the plants or 
seeds. A mound, containing the half of a wheelbarrowful of the before-described 
compost, may now be placed under the centre of each sash, levelling the top down 
to one foot from the glass. Under this mound a tube of wood four inches diame- 
ter, and open at both ends, should be introduced, the object being to let the ex- 
treme heat pass off from beneath the roots. If the plants have been previously 
prepared, they may now be turned out of the pots, and planted in the “hills,” or 
the seeds may be sown in the same places. With the variations of the weather, 
these beds work very unevenly in temperature, which makes a covering of boards 
around the sides of much service. At night, the glass also will have to be covered 
by straw mats or shutters, and if, with this, the thermometer happen to rangé too 
high during mild changes, the glasses may be tilteg a little for the time being. In 
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a week or two, the roots will begin to push out beyond the sides of the hills, and 
more soil will be required from time to time, until the first uppermost level is 
obtained over the whole surface. Air will have to be admitted according to cir- 
cumstances, and it is best to do this by propping up the sashes. Let the tempe- 
rature range from 60° to 65° at night, and 75° to 85° by day. Stop the ends of 
the shoots, and prune as before directed. It is requisite to give a slight shade 
during strong sunshine, while the plants are young, but, by gradually withholding 
it, they will, after a time, bear any amount of light. As the season advances, and 
warm weather comes along, the glasses may be opened accordingly, until, finally, 
they can be entirely removed, and the plants will continue to bear most, if not all 
the summer. 

Dung-beds, during fermentation, give off moisture, which is absorbed by the 
soil above, and, of course, at the commencement, there is not much water required ; 
notwithstanding which, it will have to be applied occasionally, but never when 
rain-storms are present. In fact, it is this kind of weather that makes the great- 
est difficulty with dung-beds, and, on this account, it is not advisable to begin 
with them sooner than the middle of February; but adopt the above-mentioned 
method, if it be desirable to have fruit in the winter months. 


GREENHOUSES OF J. McCALL, Esq., 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


New Brieuton, Staten Island. 
J. J. Surra, Esq. 
Dear Sir: Inclosed I send you a perspective view and ground-plan of a col- 
lection of horticultural houses, designed by myself, for J. McCall, Esq., Staten 
Island, and combining beauty of exterior with practical utility. In this case it 
was required to have an early and late grapery, a large general conservatory, and 
a suitable apartment for camellias, and other polished leaved greenhouse plants, 
which are subject to be scorched by the rays of midday sun. The most available 
site was ona level plot, so situated that the longitudinal extension of the struc- 
ture should be east-southeast, and west-northwest. It was also desirable that 
no part should appear as “sheds” or other like nuisance, consequently the ordi- 
nary conveniences are provided for by a cellar, forty feet long by nine feet wide, 
being sunk under the northwest part of the building, and which contains the two 
boilers and sufficient room for the winter’s fuel. There are two cisterns, each 
fourteen feet wide by fourteen feet deep underground, and beneath the stage of 
the central house. Each house is furnished with a tank for tepid water, having a 
hose-coupling attached, with faucets so arranged, that one force-pump (which is 
fixed under the stage) answers all the purposes of drawing water from the cisterns 
into the tanks, or from any one of the tanks to shower over the whole or any part 
of the interior, at pleasure. The centre house is twenty-one feet wide by forty-six 
feet long, and seventeen feet from the ground level to the ridge. The two wings 
are fifty feet long by twenty feet wide, and fourteen feet to the ridges, which are 
on a level with the eaves where they join. The groundwork, making of borders, 
and planting, was executed by Mr. Nicol, the intelligent gardener, and from pre- 
sent appearances, future success is certain. The vines were one year old from 
the “eye,” when planted, last March, and the greater part are now (August 11th) 
from twenty to twenty-five feet long, with proportionate strength of cane, and 
with good ripening, will be fully qualified to bear a light crop of fruit next year. 
Most respectfully yours, 
« WM. CHORLTON. 
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PINUS HARTWEGI—HARTWEG’S PINE. 


Tuts species is a native of Mexico, where Hartweg discovered it on Mount 
Campanario, growing at an elevation of 9000 feet, and ranging immediately 
above Picea religiosa. It forms a tree of moderate size, with leaves six inches 


and upwards in length, of a pale green, and covered with a glaucous bloom. 
Although this Pine belongs to the five-leaved section of Pinus, it is often found 
with four only in a bundle. The cones are four to five inches long, and pendulous. 
Many of the species in the group to which Hartweg’s Pine belongs are remark- 
able for the length of their leaves; and this, there being five in a sheath, gives 
them a peculiar and striking appearance, and as such they are much prized by 
collectors. Unfortunately the winter of 1853-4, and the following one, proved 
fatal to many of the handsomest kinds, and they may be pronounced too tender 
for the English climate. Of this section, we lost from our collection leiophylla, 
Wincesteriana, Gordoniana, filifolia, Russelliana, Devoniana, Grenvillee, and 
even palustris (australis); while Hartwegi, Montezuma, and apulcensis of the 
long-leaved species survived. And we find pretty nearly the same results 
happened in other Pinetums. This greatly enhances the value of those which 
have turned out to be hardy; among them Hartwegi—which is now the finest of 
the long-leaved species, capable of enduring our winters, excepting, perhaps P. 
microphy!la. 
No collection of Conifere can be called complete except it contains our present §j 
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subject, which, even in a young state, has something grand and striking in its 
appearance. Although the soil should be naturally dry or well drained for 
growing it, it prefers a good, rich loam, rather heavy than otherwise. 

In composition, this section should be grouped together, as they do not 
harmonize well with the short-leaved kinds. Planted in this way, and in appro- 
priate situations, they will form a striking mass, very distinct from anything else. 

Our engraving was taken from a fine specimen in the Pinetum et Nuneham 
Park, near Oxford.— London Florist. 

[This pine was destroyed last winter at Wodenethe, but would be a very valu- 
able acquisition at the South.—Eb. ] 


THE EFFECTS OF THE COLD.* 
BY WM. BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


AvutuMN seems like a late and ‘‘after the fair” period, to speak of the results 
of a gone-by winter ; yet the effects of such winters as the last are not always 
sufficiently developed to warrant an opinion with regard to them until the brief 
spring which follows has passed away, and summer, that, in consequence of spring’s 
brevity, has so much of the work of two seasons to perform, has had an opportu- 
nity to exercise its resurrection influence, and tell us what is coming into hopeful 
life, and what is dead beyond all recovery. 

Our last winter, among the Berkshire Hills, was long and uniformly cold. With 
us, however, the mercury did not realize the depression that it often does in milder 
and briefer winters. Its lowest mark, by our observation, was 20° below zero, or 
2° and 4° less than was the case in several preceding winters. We had no thaws 
worthy of the name until late in March, and the number of times from December 
25 until that period, when the mercury rose above freezing, were few as well as 
brief. The quantity of snow, if it had lain level, would have measured from three 
and a half to four feet, according to localities. But, in most situations, it was 
badly drifted ; consequently, highways and gardens had a large supply. In the 
latter, it served as a beautiful protection to tender plants, insomuch they wintered 
finely under its cover, though it was rather severe in breaking down young trees, 
especially dwarfs, 

In consequence of winter’s closing in by a fall of snow upon unfrozen ground, 
the advance of spring, so far as the dying away of mud was concerned, was rapid. 
But the departure of the snow, and the settling of the ground, did not bring warm 
weather. Cold and chilling northerly winds prevailed through May, and, in con- 
sequence, the progress of vegetation was slow and unhealthy. 

But, to mark the effects of the winter, small fruits, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, &c., never passed its ordeal better. So with roses and all flow- 
ering plants and shrubs that were covered with snow. Above this snow-line, 
however, ail but the more hardy kinds were killed. 

Peach-trees suffered most severely of all our fruits. The last year’s growth 
gave out their feeble blossoms and died, so that the trees, until the last of June, 
looked more fit for the brush-heap than the garden. Many were cut down, but 
in most cases where they were allowed to stand, they (unless in very old trees) 
threw out new shoots, and, by the middle of August, assumed appearances of 


— thrift, so that we anticipate future crops from them. The peach gave no 
it. 


* This interesting article was intended for a former number, but was crowded out; it has, 
however, lost by a short delay, none of its value.—Eb. 
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Plums, in some localities, were entirely destroyed. These losses were not pecu- 
liar to old and decaying trees, but we saw whole rows of young trees, which were 
vigorous a year ago, that gave no sign of verdure this year. These losses were 
greatest in partially sheltered localities. Next to the peach and plum, the cherry 
was the greatest sufferer. Some few trees in the circle of our observation were 
lost, but the damage was principally in the loss of the later growth of last year. 
The quantity of cherries was moderate, very. 

Pears.—The trees stood the winter without any apparent injury beyond the 
breaking down of branches of small trees by snow. They gave a fair amount of 
blossoms, but in consequence of the continued cold winds while they were in bloom, 
but little frnit set-—such as matured was perfect in its kind. The trees have made 
a fine growth the last season, and give a reasonable prospect of abundance of fruit 
in future. 

Apple-trees wintered well, the only drawback being the depredations of the 
mice, which is perhaps as much attributable to a want of care on the part of the 
owner as to any peculiarity of the season, though the great length of the winter 
probably had a tendency to increase their appetites beyond the supplies they had 
provided for the exigencies of the season. Unlike their usual mode of warfare, 
which confines their depredations mainly to grass lands, they pitched battle on 
trees on grounds where hoed crops had been taken off, and were sometimes more 
destructive there than in grass plots. The simplest preventive we know of for 
such cases, is to stamp the early snows thoroughly around young trees. 

The apple orchards bloomed abundantly, but a succession of cold northerly 
winds, almost amounting to frost, continued from the first opening of the buds 
until the petals fell. These winds were fatal to the general crop, so we have but 
very few apples, and these are principally on the sides of trees, and in orchards 
most effectually sheltered from these winds—localities where ordinary frosts which 
collect in the still, cold air would have been fatal. 

In view of these experiences, we can see no particular cause for the fruit growers 
to be discouraged in their labors. The pear and the apple have given us a new 
and very cheering assurance of their adaptedness to our soil and climate, and if 
they have failed to produce the usual amount of fruit for “ this once,” it was owing 
to causes seldom existing rather than to anything in the ordinary course of nature. 
The peach has shown itself capable of standing a long-continued severity of uniform 
cold, and yet expand its pink blossoms to the sun. Had winter closed her frozen 
reign at the ordinary period, and spring come on with her glad sunshine and warm 
breezes, these blossoms might have matured into fruit, and the long-confined 
branches might have given forth beautiful and healthy verdure. Be this as it 
may, however, let no cne neglect to cultivate the peach, though timidity may 
induce it to be done in a small way. The plum has failed to some extent as the 
result of the season, but the loss on this account is small, indeed, compared with 
that entailed by the yearly depredations of insects. The season showed marked 
effects on our native evergreens as well as on our delicate fruits. The hemlock, the 
pine, and the kalmias, in their native soil, in many instances exhibited their dried 
leaves as though a fire had passed through their branches. So it was not the 
exotic—the far-fetched and dear-bought alone—that suffered the influences of a 
season which those of us who witnessed it will not be likely to forget. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue Savint.—Juniperus Sabina is a splendid lawn plant, when left to take its natural 
growth in an open space and kindly soil. A plant on my lawn, twenty-five years old, 
measures twenty-two yards in circumference. Its branches radiate from a single stem, 
which is invisible in the centre, feathering all round, without gap or blemish, down to the 
grass, and rising only about three feet in the middle. It is at all times a pleasing object ; 
but in the spring, when it has put forth its tender shoots, or in the autumn, when bespan- 
gled with dew, it is particularly beautiful.—M. R. Townshend. 


Ler Hens srt WHERE THEY CHoosE.—I have long been a keeper of poultry, and an observer 
of their habits; and I have arrived at the conclusion, that hens are most prolific when left 
to their natural instinct, as I think the following interesting circumstance will prove: One 
of my hens (a pullet of a late brood last year) formed herself a nest among the ivy on the 
top of a wall nine feet high, and on Sunday last, August 31, from sixteen eggs brought out 
fourteen strong, healthy chickens of every color, though the hen is a cross between the Gold- 
Pencilled Hamburg and the Gray Dorking. During the time of sitting, she was several 
times exposed to violent storms, and the wall faces the high road, with constant traffic. 
— Wistaria. 


Move or Preventine Fowts Fiyive over Fences.—Recently, I described a ready mode of 
preventing pigeons flying, for a few days, by soaping one wing. I now wish to call attention 
to an equally efficacious plan that is adapted to fowls. Being on a visit to a friend, I noticed 
a hen with the appearance of having a wooden yoke across her shoulders. On inquiry, he 
informed me that it was a New Forest plan of preventing the flying of such of the lighter 
and more active varieties as it was wished to keep within bounds. It consisted merely of 
a piece of light, thin lath, about two inches longer than the width of the body. Two pairs 
of opposite notches were cut in it, the distance between the pairs being the exact width of 
the body of the bird. In these notches a piece of tape was securely tied, leaving the ends 
free ; the lath was then placed over the back, and secured by tying the loose, free ends of 
the tapes under the wings close up to the body, taking care that they were not tied so 
tightly as to cut into the flesh. This contrivance offers no impediment to the movements 
of the fowl until it attempts to raise the wings for flight, when they are checked in their 
upward movement by the projecting ends of the lath, and flight is consequently imprac- 
ticable. This plan is superior to running the scissors down each side of the primary quill 
feathers of one wing, inasmuch as the fowl is not disfigured, and it is, beyond all comparison, 
better than the unpleasant practice of cutting across several of the quills, which destroys 
the appearance of the fowl, and leaves an ugly set of stumps, which moult out with 
diffculty.—W. B. Tegetmeier. 


Tue Hyactnra.—There is hardly a flower in cultivation so generally a favorite as the 
hyacinth, and certainly not one which so gratefully repays the attention bestowed upon it. 
There is not a medium capable of retaining moisture but it will grow in, and it will give us 
as good a bloom when planted in wet sand as it will in the richest compost. Many people 
ought to be thankful for this spring visitor, from those whose delicate hands put the finish 
to the beautiful stands which grace the drawing-room, to the salamander-like men who, in 
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a heat that would broil a steak, blow the thousands of glasses employed to grow them in 
water. There is not a smoky hole in the most confined manufacturing town in which the 
hyacinth will not bloom, if allowed moisture of some kind in which to lengthen its silvery 
roots. If we calculated by the means required for its growth, instead of the price of a root, 
it might truly be called the poor man’s flower. There is scarcely an individual who is per- 
mitted to live in daylight, but may indulge himself with two or three, if he be fond of flow- 
ers, and they will afford gratification till the bloom is over. Let everybody who can raise 
three flower-pots, or three hyacinth glasses, buy a bulb of each color, and they will have 
flowers—ay, if they grow them in a smoky attic, or a still more smoky kitchen. 


Tue Sximeket is a garden vegetable, well spoken of in the Revue Horticole, but little known 
here. It belongs to the family of Umbellifers, and is a perennial plant, with bunches of 
fusiform, fleshy roots, from six to ten inches in length, and from three-fourths to one inch 
in diameter, somewhat crooked, of a russet color externally, the flesh being white. It is 
one of the richest alimentary roots ; its flavor is slight, slightly resembling celery; is good 
fried and for soups. Its produce is enormous, and efforts are making to introduce it in place 
of the potato. 


Oxauis Bowxt.—It may not be generally known that this succeeds well as a bedding-plant. 
It produces its beautiful rose-colored flowers in great profusion, until destroyed by frost in 
autumn; and when planted in contrast with other gay colors, I have always found it to be 
greatly admired. The bulbs should be potted the third week in March, and plunged in a 
gentle bottom heat. I put three bulbs in a three-inch pot; when they have grown about 
two inches, I shift them into four-inch pots, and gradually harden them off in frames with 
other bedding-plants. They are planted out about the middle of June, by which time they 
will be nicely in bloom ; it is necessary to support the flower stems with sma!l stakes when 
first planted out, for if this is not done, they are liable to be blown off. Until the plants 
have established themselves firmly in the ground, a situation rather sheltered from the 
wind, and well exposed to the morning sun, should be chosen for them, as they show them- 
selves to most advantage during bright sunshine.— William Adderley. 


Green-Fiy.—It has often struck me that your readers might do good service to each other 
if they would, from time to time, record in your paper the various successes or disappoint- 
ments which they meet with. For instance, no amount of smoke has ever satisfactorily got 
rid of the green-fly in my houses. Frequent fumigation kept my geraniums, &c., tolerably 
clean, but the pest still existed. This year, I have immersed all my plants in a mixture of 
tobacco, one-fourth pound; soft soap, one pound ; water, five gallons; and, although it is 
now more than four months since they were dipped, I have searched in vain for a single 
green-fly when cutting them down.—ZJota. 


Saxe at Caiswick.—Some of the plants sold here, on Wednesday, realized fair prices, as 
will be seen by the following account of a few of the lots: Mammillaria globosa, Cirrhifera 
and Auriceps brought 1/. 6s.; Gasteria conspurcata, a species of Aloe, and Agave filifera, 
11. 12s. ; Polygala Dalmaisiana, 10s. ; Theophrasta Jussizi, 3/. 3s. ; Paonia Moutan salmonea, 
3. 5s.; P. M. atrosanguinea, 5/.; a variety of P. M. versicolor, 5/. 10s.; and a variety of 


P. M. atropurpurea, 3/. 10s. The Chinese Tree Peonies produced, on an average, about 2/. 
each. 
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Lire or J. C. Lovpor.—We have long wished to present this biography of one of nature’s 
noblemen, and the greatest writer on the topics of horticulture, to the American public. 
By dividing it into three numbers, we trench but little on the ground devoted to our corre- 
spondents, who will, we are confident, pardon a little delay for the pleasure of perusing this 
very graceful “story of a life.” 

In many respects, Mr. Loudon resembled our own Downing ; the same enthusiasm and 
love of horticulture, the same indifference for mere money matters, and indomitable per- 
severance in writing, when other affairs pressed for attention, mark the career of each. 
Mr. Downing, however, entered more thoroughly into descriptions of the pleasures of the 
mind; Mr. Loudon was engaged in the useful. The account of his sufferings, and the 
curious circumstance of his writing his greatest works with his left hand, and that 
seriously mutilated, are entirely novel in the whole history of literary effort. This life, 
which appeared in a posthumous edition of his Jnstructions for Gardeners, has never before 
been printed in America. 

Mr. Loudon’s works are still standards, and continue to be extensively sold, more espe- 
cially his Arboretum Britannicum, which was the cause of his pecuniary ruin, and his 
Encyclopedia of Plants, to which a supplement has just been issued, bringing down this 
most laborious and invaluable work to the present day. 


Francois Anpré Micnavx.—The death of this distinguished botanist and writer on Ame- 
rican forest-trees, took place at Vauréal, near Pontoise, France, in November, 1855, as has 
already been announced. His will proves to be of very great interest to America; he leaves 
twenty-two thousand dollars to the American Philosophical Society and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, fourteen thousand dollars to the former, and eight thousand dollars to 
the latter, for the purpose of promoting sylviculture and horticulture, and of making ex- 
periments on the growth of trees in “sandy, rocky, and bog soils.” The principal portion of 
the bequest is to be invested for income in good farm land ; cheap and unproductive land 
is to be purchased with another portion, and the remainder is to be appropriated to seeding 
and planting the experimental plantations. We look upon this bequest with peculiar inte- 
rest; the liberality of a foreigner in thus considering the benefit he can confer upon our 
country, strikes us as something unique and highly creditable to the donor, as well as being 
of rare advantage to the world. It should, and probably will, teach great lessons of prac- 
tical knowledge. The widow of the donor, who is advanced in life, has a life estate in the 
money. 

It will be in the memory of some of our readers, that we stated some months since the 
destruction by fire of the entire edition of letter press of Michaux’s great work on trees ; 
the engraved plates, however, were saved, and the stereotyper has been since engaged in 
preparing a new and greatly improved edition, which will be ready for delivery in a short 
time, in company with the Supplement of Nuttall, making, together, five superb royal octavo 


volumes, with elegantly colored plates. A sixth may hereafter be added containing the 
newer discovered California trees. 


Vou. VII.—Jan. 1857. 
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Gossip.—It was the boast of Lucullus that he changed his climate with the birds of pas- 
sage; but how often must he have felt that the master of many houses has no home. 
If alchemy was an error, says the Westminster Review, “it bore a precious jewel on its 
head,” which has lighted men on the difficult path of discovery. By the very necessities of 
the case, it coerced the minds of men into studies repulsive and difficult—it forced them to 
create the Experimental Method—it forced them to become accurately acquainted with all 
substances, and it furnished them with the means of elaborating a science, the marvels of 
which may fairly be said to surpass the wildest dreams of any alchemist.——If the intro- 
duction among us, says Punch, of horseflesh, as an article of food, is effected, it will proba- 
bly become necessary, in ordering a steak at a chop-house, to tell the waiter whether you 
mean a rump-steak or a sweep steak |——-Since the use of steamships in commerce, oranges 
have become an item of immense export from the Continent to England ; 200 departures of 
steamvessels from one port yearly are on record, taking 200,000 boxes of 1000 oranges each. 
England imports 300 millions of oranges each year, of which 100 millions are consumed in 
the metropolis; 20 millions of lemons are also consumed, the principal vendors being of the 
Jewish persuasion. Paris absorbed 4,906,320 oranges and 3,336,100 lemons in 1855,—— 
There is a beauty which the Italian poplar possesses which is almost peculiar to it; and 
that is the waving line it forms when agitated by the wind. Most trees in these circum- 
stances are but partially agitated ; one side is at rest, while the other is in motion; but the 
Italian poplar waves in one single sweep from the top to the bottom, like an ostrich-feather 
ona lady’s head. All the branches coincide with the motion, and the least blast makes an 
impression on it when other trees are at rest.——The substance which exudes from Juni- 
perus communis is the gum sandarach of commerce. This is powdered, and is then known 
as pounce, an article formerly in much use to fill scratches made on paper when erasures 
were required._——The twigs and leaves of Yew, eaten in a very small quantity, are certain 
death to horses and cows, but to deer, sheep and goats and birds they are innocuous. The 
leaves are fatal to the human species, though the berries are not; the Yew is propagated 
from the latter, sown as soon as they are ripe; or mixed with sand, and laid in a heap, to 
be turned over two or three times during winter, and in-spring, the seeds from which the 
pulp will have rotted, are sown in beds of light loamy soil. By either mode, a part of the 
plants will come up the first season, and the remainder in the following. ——The oil of nut- 
megs is highly narcotic ; the grated nut taken in too large quantities produces drowsiness, 
great stupor and insensibility, and on awakening, delirium.——The Clematis flourishes best 
when planted on a dry subsoil, in a mixture of peat and loam, and all the varieties may be 
freely increased by layering the shoots from July to October. The generic name is from 
the Greek, selema, the climbing tendril of a vine, which this plant resembles in habit. —— 
A machine for digging potatoes is in successful operation in Scotland and Ireland. It con- 
sists of the framework, coulter, share and mould-board of a common plough; by a pinion 
working into a wheel which acts as sole-plate in taking the weight of the plough, motion is 
given to a set of revolving forks placed so as to operate on the furrow slice just as it leaves 
the turn furrow. These forks fairly disintegrate the whole mass of earth as it is lifted, and 
scatter the potatoes it may contain over the surface of the ground on which the plough has 
already operated.——Lovers of plants begin to prefer graceful forms to mere spots of color, 
and this is considered as a satisfactory evidence of a great general advance in good taste. 
——Agriculture in France holds the first place in the production of national wealth ; it 
employs 25 million hands, and produces in value, every year, upwards of 3600 millions of 
pounds. This immense mass of produce, in which Wheat figures to the amount of 56 
million pounds is, nevertheless, not sufficient to prevent the country from going abroad to 
make up the necessary supply of grain. We have said, elsewhere, that good authority 
indicates the same thing as likely soon to occur in Ohio; if in France this is true, why 
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should we doubt it in agricultural States here ’——A proposal is on foot for a testimony to 
Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, England, who has done so much for agriculture.——The advance 
of science is marked by the circumstance that in 1696 the Grand Duke of Gotha assembled 
a council of learned men to tell him what the bones of a fossil elephant were, and they 
unanimously declared they were sports of nature. The bones of a mastodon, found in 
Dauphiny, were exhibited in Paris by a surgeon, as the remains of a giant! It has lately 
been a subject of discussion whether honey made from Rhododendron ponticum flowers is 
poisonous or not, and the belief is entertained that it is not, while that made from Azalea 
pontica is highly dangerous. ——Dr. Lindley closes an article in a late Chronicle on grape- 
houses with the remark, “ Blood, flesh, and all such substances make vines rank, difficult to 
ripen, and predisposed to mildew and any other disease.” —C. F. Otto, late Director of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, at Berlin, to whom we were indebted for unbounded civilities in 
1850, died in September last. He was the author of five or six works on botany, forest 
culture, and on the cactus tribe, but was most distinguished as the editor of the periodical 
Allgemeine Gartenzeitung, in connection with Dr. Albert Dietrich. A genus among um- 
belliferous plants was named Ottoa in honor of him. Too much stress is sometimes 
laid upon the necessity of having elegant apparatus for teaching science. A man who is 
eager to learn—who is determined to know his subject—may, if he be at all handy, or with 
the assistance of the village carpenter or blacksmith, extemporize his apparatus. Polished 
mahogany, and expensive brass work and complicated adjustments, are not at all essential. 
It is told of the celebrated philosopher, Dr. Wollaston, the inventor of the method of ren- 
dering platinum malleable, that when a continental chemist of some celebrity called on 
him and expressed a wish to be shown over the laboratories in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, the doctor took him into a little study, and 
pointing to an old tea-tray on the table, with a few watch-glasses, test-papers, a small 
balance, and a blow-pipe on it, said, “There is all the laboratory that I have.” Again: is 
music any better for emanating from expensive rosewood or mahogany ’——-The prodigal 
son desired to eat of husks given to swine. This is supposed to allude to the fruit of the 
locust-tree, part of the diet of the Baptists in the desert. The ancients made wine of this 
locust, and gave the husks to pigs; being by no means a tasteless or unsatisfying offal, it 
might well be desired by the prodigal, in his hunger.——Jewish tradition considers the 
citron, and not the apple, to have been the fruit which our first parents tasted in Paradise. 

When the dove sent out of the ark returned with a green olive leaf, it had remained, 
after ten months, green ; this has puzzled some simple writers who did not reflect upon its 
nature ; the leaves are of a bitter taste, and of a lasting substance, keeping a very long time. 
——Cosmo de Medicis delighted most in his Apennine villa, because all that he commanded 
from its windows was exclusively his own. How unlike the wise Athenian, who, when he 
had a farm to sell, directed the cryer to proclaim, as its best recommendation, that it had a 
good neighborhood.——-A few friends are all that a wise man would wish to assemble ; “ for 


a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling 
cymbal, where there is no love.” 


Two New Vanretiks or Fruit are mentioned in the Gardener’s Chronicle, as follows: “ The 
first is a black grape, of most excellent quality, thin skinned, not a Muscat, earlier than 
the Black Hamburg, and having the valuable property of hanging late without shrivelling. 
Its leaves are middle-sized, thick, and capable of bearing even such a sun as we experienced 
last July, when the foliage of so many other vines suffered seriously. Its origin is unknown. 
Im appearance, it somewhat resembles the Black Prince, but the flavor is much more deli- 
cate, and the berries are longer. The two diameters are as twenty to fourteen in this, but 
as seventeen to fourteen in the Black Prince, a very great difference. Mr. Rivers, who has 
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seen it, conjectures that it is some foreign variety allied to the Amella or the Gros Sapert ; 
but as this is very uncertain, the variety may be called the Trentham Black. 

“The Melon, which will bear the name of the Trentham Cocoa-Nut, is much like that fruit 
in form and size, and is remarkable for combining avery thick, hard rind, with an abundant 
white, delicate flesh, like that of the Trentham Hybrid Persian. This being the case, it 
possesses great value as a keeper, or for travelling long distances. It is reported to be an 
abundant bearer, being hardy and robust in its growth. We understand it has been found 
still fit for table at Christmas.” 


Roses.—If we are surprised to hear that a peach-tree may and does attain a much larger 
size than a man’s body, we might be still more astonished to learn that the “ apple bear- 
ing” rose-tree measures sometimes a foot and a half in circumference, with a large umbra- 
geous head like an orchard apple-tree of 20 years’ growth. One has lately fallen, crushed 
by a fall of snow, at Sawbridgeworth, of this extraordinary size. Mr. Rivers, when noticing 
this in the Florist, adds that no new roses approach Prince Leon or Jules Margottin, in color, 
form, or habit. He says, also, that “there are nearly forty new roses sent out last autumn by 
the French florists ; most of these are Hybrid Perpetuals, twenty of which are described as 
having shades of rose color, six shades of crimson—three or four of these are seedlings of 
the Géant. There are also two new Summer Moss Roses by Laffay, both of which are rose 
colored, and a new Perpetual Moss by him, described as ‘rouge vif centre rouge violacé, 
superbe.’ Three new Noisette Roses are also offered, one white, another a seedling from 
Lamarque, ‘d’un beau jaune canari,’ another crimson partaking in its habit of the Bourbon 
family. Three new Tea-scented Roses are to be sent out-—their characters as described are 
an ‘ oft-told tale.’ 

“We still lack a fine crimson Tea Rose, a pure white Hybrid Perpetual, a yellow ditto, a 
good crimson Rosa sempervirens, a yellow Moss Rose, and some others,so that there is a 
good field open to Rose growers.” 

The following remark, by Mr. Rivers, will find many responses :— 

“There is one remarkable peculiarity attending the cultivation of Roses; they never 
seem to fatigue the mind of the amateur; in youth, in the vigor of manhood, and in old 
age, their cheerful brilliant tints are always grateful, their perfume always exhilarating. I 
have only remarked a slight drawback; one, after thirty years of admiration, is apt to be- 
come fastidious, and to require great perfection in shape, in color, and in habit. I now scan 
a new Rose with a most critical eye; at one time a trifling difference in a Rose, if it were a 
new feature, was hailed with ecstasy ; times are now changed, but then, Roses never were, 
as far as we know, so beautiful as they are at the present day.” 


Rosrs iv WinteR.—D. Beaton, one of the best gardeners and writers for the Cottage Gar- 
dener, says, respecting the treatment of roses in winter, in the open ground :— 

“The philosophy of the thing stands thus: All the cultivated roses like a cool, moist bottom, 
but no standing wet; and all the standard roses on grass, ought to get a good spadeful of 
right rotten dung every winter of their lives, and as much water in summer as will keep 
the space occupied by the roots constantly moist. The present hole in the grass system can 
only allow a make-believe in all those essentials, and no more. 

“The manner of doing is this: The rose-trees, perhaps, are planted on the grass already ; 
but you may know, from the rusty-brown leaves, that they are three parts starved. Open 
the grass in a circle of a yard across round each rose ; then scrape off the soil carefully till 
you find the roots. When you find the roots, pour two large watering-potsful over those of 
each tree ; then put two or three inches of very rotten dung all over the roots; water again 
with the rose put on the spout of the watering-pot, and pat down the dung with the back 
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of the spade. Now, the dung is just level with the grass, or nearly so, more or less, and 
you must keep it out of sight. Any good, light garden-mould will do to cover the dung; 
let it be full three inches deep, or rather more ; and, to keep up the sides from the grass, 
you must use an artistic edging to give dignity to the whole. What we use is the best and 
cheapest burnt brickbats, and whole bricks of a dark gray color, such as are too much burnt 
in the making; but stones would be as cheap, or cheaper, in many places, and stumps of 
larch poles, or of any other poles, would do if cut into six-inch lengths, and sharpened at 
one end, to be driven down two or three inches close to one another all round. The soil 
is as high as the top of the edging; ours is four inches high, and quite level on the top, 
or, rather, with a hollow towards the stem of the roses. Three nice Tom Thumbs, and three 
equally good Calceolarias out of about 48-sized pots, will fill one of these beds except the 
edging. As we do not go quite close to the rose stem, (nothera prostrata, all the little blue 
Lobelias, Campanula fragilis, Garganica, and two or three more of them, and many more 
such ‘ tit-bits’ will do for edgings.” 


New Frurr, &c.—At a late meeting of the London Pomological Society, Mr. Rivers exhibited 
a Raspberry, produced from a plant which had been raised by crossing the raspberry and 
blackberry, or bramble. The plant has all the habit of growth of the common bramble, 
does not throw up suckers, and produces fruit most abundantly, but it is the size and tex- 
ture of the raspberry, and the flavor, though like the latter, is much more lively and 
piquant; the fruit is of a dark purple color. It will be not only a curiosity, but useful for 
the dessert at a late period of the season. 

“ At the Clapton Nurseries,” says the Cottage Gardener, “ they grow the Meyenia erecta by 
the thousands, and sell it by the dozen for ‘ planting out’ in the South of Ireland, first for 
its bloom, and next for its young shoots for making baskets with. There is no end to the 
numbers they have of it for English and Scottish greenhouses, and warm conservatory and 
mixed borders during the summer; but for stove cultivation thty say it is not at all suited. 

“ Thyrsacanthus rutilans, the finest winter-flowering stove-plant we have, is here treated 
just like a half-hardy plant, and like Meyenia erecta; but in Ghent and Brussels they get 
it from cuttings early in the spring, and turn it out of doors all the summer. In the 
autumn it makes a kind of Love-lies-bleeding fringe round the Orange-tubs, the little pots 
standing in a circle inside the tub, and the drooping, crimson fringe hanging all round. 

“The Clerodendron Bungii, or fetidum, is all but hardy on the Continent, and ought to be 
more so in England. It dies down like a Fuchsia for the winter, and blooms freely on the 
young summer growth, just like the Brugmansias, where they are taken good heed to. 

“The lovely Sonerila margaritacea, a dwarf, spotted-leaved Melastomad, comes from cut- 
tings in nine days, and in sixteen more days is fit for the market, and worth from thirty to 
forty penny-pieces. The dearest is the cheapest in the long run. 

“They have a large stock of a new hardy Oak with fern-like leaves, got over from Mackay, 
of Liege, who seems to graft them as easily as apples and pears. Twenty years ago these 
would cost £5 a piece, owing to the difficulty of increasing them. Now they ‘come out’ 
cheap as bedding variegated geraniums. 

“White Glycine, or Wistaria Sinensis, from eyes grafted on the roots of the old one, and 
come as freely as leaf and bud geranium cuttings. This led to a secret of great importance. 
The whole of the Kennedyas, Zichyas, and such like, will graft on the roots of Wistaria, and 
grow to double the usual size as conservatory climbers. The continental mode of splitting 
the crown of the stock seems the easiest and best way for this root grafting also. 

“ A new hardy Oak, which came from the Alps of Bhootan, promises to be one of the 
finest for park scenery, being exactly intermediate between an Oak and a Spanish Chestnut 
in the leaves. Quantities of Pinus jfilifolia, one of the finest of the long-leaved kinds, but 
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not quite hardy. Pinus orientalis looks much like a young spruce. Chironia glutinosa, so 
covered with bloom that it ought to make a good bedder in peat to come in after the Scarlet 
Crassulas. 

“Now to the Camellia and Azalea ground. They stand the Camellias in beds, with the 
highest plants in the middle row, and then fall down both ways as the roof of a house. 
The whole look like ridge-and-furrow, and comprise 7,000 plants, from one to four feet, all 
best kinds, and at from 21s. to 60s. per dozen. Three thousand Chinese Azaleas next to 
them, and the next all the Pompones and Chrysanthemums. 

“A Weeping Birch, the first of them in England, used to be crowded with ‘stocks’ of 
common Birch to inarch on; but that practice is given up now, and one great branch of the 
tree is trained down to near the ground, and the young wood is layered, and thus Weeping 
Birches on their own roots are obtained at less bother, and far better for the planter. The 
original appeared first in the collection of M. Soulange Baudin, of Paris, and the tree is 
about as great an ornament as any one could find in an Arboretum.” 


Wixpvow Piants.—The cactus tribe are well adapted for window plants ; among their ad- 
vantages over other house plants, they require but little attention while out of flower, make 
no litter or leaves, and are not very apt to be infested with insects. Some of them afford 
a magnificent display of blossoms, and, when properly treated, will amply repay the slight 
attention theydemand. The injury most frequently inflicted on them is improper attention 
in watering them. In the tropical regions, where they are indigenous, they are. often with- 
out a drop of water for a length of time, whereas, uninformed window gardeners too often 
make it a practice to supply them once a week the year round. 

The Cactus flagelliformis, with long, tail-like shoots, of a pale green, covered with short 
spines, produces a number of pretty, star-formed, pink flowers, and is one of the best win- 
dow plants. It may be suspended about the middle of the window, in a pot laid on a board, 
and provided with a saucéf, or trained to a light trellis. The Cactus truncatum and C. 
truncatum violaceum, trained on a trellis, form charming plants when in full bloom. 

Besides the above, several others do well in windows, such as C. speciosa and speciosissima, 
Epyphillum Ackermanii, and many hybrid varieties of Mammillaria, Aloe verrucosa, and the 
Partridge-breasted Aloe. Mesembryanthemums are also a servicable class, more especially 
coccineum, aureum, muricatum, tigrinum, and dilatatum. Crassula coccinea will show abundance 
of its rich scarlet blossoms, almost too dazzling to look upon. Water must be withheld 
until near their natural time of blooming, when it may be given about once in ten days or 
a fortnight, until they cease flowering. 

At Dr. Edmonson’s, near Baltimore, we saw lately a conceit that forms a pleasing variety. 
Pots with cactus roots were hung about the greenhouses with other cactus plants grafted 
through the opening in the bottom of the pot, from whence they hung down in fantastic 
forms ! 


GaRDENS ror Cuttprey.—Children’s gardens are now the fashion in Germany, and have 
been successfully introduced into London. A practical guide to the English Kintergiirten, 
has been issued by the “Council of Education,” and a monthly journal was commenced in 
May last by Mr. and Mrs. Ronge, who have established an institution for the training of 
teachers, young ladies, and nurses; their form of education is introduced into the wealthy 
families in aristocratic quarters. Nothing could promise better both for youth and age. 


CauiroryiA is determined to exceed every other section of the Union in the size of its 
fruits, &c. At the last annual exhibition, they record a Duchesse Pear, weighing two and 
three-quarter pounds, a beet, weighing one hundred and three pounds, and a cabbage, fifty. 
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Caratoouss Recetvep.—Robert Buist has sent us his Catalogue for the Spring of 1857, 
which, as it contains his own observations on evergreens, &c., we shall notice at some 
length. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
&c., cultivated and for sale at Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Geo. By D. Redmond. A 
most full and excellent collection of plants, and a very accurate catalogue. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, &c., cultivated and for sale, by Isaac 
Pullen, near Hightstown, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Prince’s Catalogue for 1856 and 1857. 

Register of Rural Affairs and Cultivator Almanac for 1857, with one hundred and thirty 
engravings; Number 3. Albany, Luther Tucker & Son. A résumé of the intelligence of the 
past year adapted to the coming one, and a very excellent compilation, and a good almanac 
combined. 

The Aquarium and Wardian Case, by Shirley Hibbard, has been published by Dix, Edwards 
& Company. It is a lucid account of the mode of keeping the smaller inhabitants of the 
sea and the riverin glass cases at home, and of Dr. Ward’s mode of growing ferns and 
other plants in the parlor in sealed glass cases. It is a beautiful volume, and will be read 
with great interest. 

Proceedings on laying the corner-stone of the Library Edifice for the Free Public Library 
in New Bedford, Mass. Highly interesting and progressive are these proceedings ; our own 
Loganian Library, in Philadelphia, and this new institution, are said to be the only really 
free public libraries in the States. Matthew Howland, Esq., will accept our thanks. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, cultivated and for sale at 
the Persimmon Grove Nursery, Princeto:.. Bureau County, Illinois. By Arthur Bryant. 


Tue Araucaria imbricata, at Dropmore, England, has attained the height of thirty-eight 
feet two inches; diameter of branches, twenty feet; girth of stem, five feet. This superb 
tree grows on a mound of earth, which is the proper mode forit. It is in most luxuriant 
health, clothed with branches down close to the ground, and forms a perfect pyramid. It 
would be almost worth while to move from the North to the South, if only to grow this 


beautiful object, before which we knew an American to be disposed to go down on his knees 
in admiration ! 


Necrotocy.—William Yarrel, the naturalist, has lately paid the debt of nature. Both he 


and his father were newsmen; he has left a very distinguished reputation, especially as an 
ornithologist. 


Tur Rep Spmer.—This troublesome pest in orchard houses, &c., is thus to be got rid of, 
according to a most experienced gardener: Sulphur on hot-water pipes, and also on walls 
outside exposed to the sun, are great helps for keeping red spider down, if associated with 
a moist atmosphere, or a free use of the syringe. From the hot-water pipe, and from the 
hot open wall exposed to the sun, the sulphuretted fumes given off are what the spider 
does not like, and these will flit, if not kill him, when he would walk among pieces and 
particles of the dry, cool sulphur as gay and as happy as a cricket. Dry heat is, of all cir- 
cumstances, his delight; but an atmosphere saturated with moisture, and ithpregnated with 
sulphur fumes, is his detestation. A strong heat, if not attended with corresponding mois- 
ture, might not greatly hurt the spider, even though sulphur was used. Unless in very 
cold weather, indeed, we can hardly see how the pipes could be heated to near boiling point, 
and a close, moist atmosphere be contained in the house in July, or even part of June. There 
is no difficulty in keeping a peach house clear of spider, during the growing and swelling 
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period, merely by keeping sulphur frequently on the pipes, with evaporating pans there 
also, and a moderate use of the syringe. Whenever the fruit is gathered, there is little 
difficulty in effecting a clearance. The house is kept rather close, and the trees are syringed 
several times a day with sulphur and lime-water, made by boiling a pound of quick-lime 
and a pound of sulphur in a gallon of water for a quarter of an hour, allowing it to settle, 
and pouring off the clear into a bottle, and then putting about a quartern, or a little more, 
but not more than half a pint, into a common-sized watering-pot full of water, and syringing 
the trees well over, above, and under the leaves. The mixture will be more effectual, but 
not so cleanly, if a little size and soft soap are added, The above is one of the most econo- 
mical ways of getting the properties of sulphur at once to bear upon the insects. In extreme 
cases, and where syringing could not well be done, a pair of nimble hands, with a small 
sponge, would soon wash every leaf on a tree, and remove every insect on it: Where 
cleazliness was an especial object, the sulphuretted lime-water should merely have the size 
in it. About a quarter of a pound dissolved in a garden pot holding about four gallons of 
water, will not be too much. I have found it injurious to no plant to which I have applied 
it in such limited quantities; and when enough is in the water to make the stickiness just 
perceived, when a thumb and finger being wetted are placed together firmly, it will case up 
the vital powers of every little insect to which it is applied. Even when the glue or size 
was used rather strong, the film formed on the leaf broke and fell off in pieces when dry. 


A Hint ror Exuisrrors.—The Cottage Gardener has the following remarks on staging 
plants at exhibitions: “‘The managers here have introduced a new and grand improvement 
on the former systems of exhibiting plants; the greatest improvement, in fact, and the one 
which was most needed in our day. They offered £30 for the best staged collections of thirty 
plants, as a gardener would say; that is, for a collection of thirty plants, so placed as to 
give the best effect. Just the very thing which we have always held forth about flower- 
beds, vases, baskets, and all other accompaniments to the flower-garden. One man cuts 
out his beds at random, goes to a great expense to fill them with the best plants of the day, 
and yet fails, for ‘want of eye,’ to give the right effect to them. Another grows his plants 
into ‘specimens’ with the highest degree of skill, exhibits them for competition, or ‘sets’ 
them in the conservatory, or show-house, or in the living-rooms of his employer; or, may 
be, on the dinner-table, before ‘all the company,’ yet, for want of an eye, he fails to make 
the best of them; and, although he is the best gardener in that part of the country, his 
employers are dissatisfied, because they see such things ‘in better style’ with common 
people, who cannot afford to pay much for their gardening—the secret being, that the eye 
goes further than the purse in all such things—dresses among the rest. The Crystal Palace, 
as a school, is founded on the principle of teaching by the eye. Its Directors have placed 
all their own collections and creations on that principle, and now they offer the highest 
prizes to gardeners, to induce them to learn this principle, and to follow it out through the 
whole range of the ‘establishment,’ even to the setting of two pot-plants on the mantel- 
piece in the drawing-room, or on the window-sill.” 


Szeps or Ferns.—The naked eye, says Dr. Lindley, in the last Chronicle, cannot detect 
on the under side of a fern-leaf its seed-vessels; fern seeds are little angular bodies too 
minute to be visible, and are expelled by the spontaneous bursting of the seed-vessels, 
which then remain empty behind. When. the trown dust.from the back of a fern-leaf is 
sown, it may happen that it has no seeds among it, but consists entirely of fragments of the 
broken seed-vessels, and no success will follow. 

“To obviate this difficulty, Mr. Saunders requested Mr. Wallace, the distinguished natu- 
ralist then at Singapore, to adopt the following method. A little moderately damp earth 
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being spread flat, the under side of a fresh ripe fern-leaf was pressed upon the earth, so as 
to detach the seeds and their seed-vessels. The earth was then placed in a vial, corked up 
and sent to England. The vial was six months on the voyage home; upon its arrival in 
mid-winter, its contents were sown in a shady damp hothouse. In a short time, the fern 
plants sprang up ‘as thickly as mustard and cress,’ and the plants are now successful. 

“The process thus described is attended by the very important advantages of securing 
perfectly fresh seed, and of placing it during its passage home in a situation just as damp 
as is necessary to maintain vitality unimpaired. The only precautions needed are to be 
certain that the seed is ripe when pressed upon the earth, to take care that the latter is 
merely damp, not wet, when corked up, and to keep the vial in the dark. In this way all 
the ferns of the tropics may be now procured with the greatest facility. 

“Some may think that we previously knew all about fern-raising, and that herbaria need 
only be ransacked to secure supplies of seeds. Never was a mistake greater. We are 
assured, indeed, that Willdenow raised various kinds of ferns in Berlin from seeds thus 
procured, and that two plants of Gymnogramma calomelanos were once obtained in the 
garden at Liverpool from seeds 50 years old taken out of the herbarium of Forster. Let us 
frankly own that we read these stories with incredulity; such so-called facts are open to 
great suspicion. Not that we presume to question the good faith of those who are said to 
have succeeded in the operation; quite the contrary ; Willdenow, of Berlin, and Shepherd, 
of Liverpool, who thought they had done these things, were probably mistaken. They 
raised something—some sort of fern—but we are persuaded that the supposed result was 
owing to one of those accidents which all who are conversant with great gardens know to 
their cost are so common, or rather so inevitable, in such establishments. Some years ago, 
the late Mr. G. Loddiges sowed the seeds of some hundred of ferns preserved in an herba- 
rium, and if any one could have raised them he was the man. But the attempt was a 
complete failure, the seeds would not grow. 

“We do not mean to say that fern seeds taken from plants recently deposited in an herba- 
rium will never grow. Probably they will. But success is uncertain, and it is far less 
trouble for a traveller to secure seeds in the way proposed, than to dry specimens for the 
purpose, even if, when dried, it were perfectly certain that they would grow. Many sorts 
might, at a pinch, be sent home in the same vial, either mixed together or separated by 
some little contrivance, and thus half a dozen bottles which would travel in a coat pocket 
would do well, a duty which a bulky package of dried plants would certainly do ill, if at all.” 


ELizABETHAN ARCHITECTURE.—From a very pleasant new book, entitled “Shakspeare’s 
England,” by G. W. Thornbury, we extract the following passages :— 


“The Elizabethan houses are wonderful in their individuality. They seem to share all 
» the hopes and joys, and passions of the builder. They have sunny spots, caves of shadow, 
bright clear quadrangles, and gloomy corridors. There is no mood in your mind they will 
not fit. They have about them a calm stately dignity, neither self-conscious nor arrogant. 
They do not oppress you with a sense of wealth, but greet you like old friends. They are 
neither flimsy nor tawdry, nor so massy and dark as to remind you of a workhouse and a 
gaol. They seem fit for all seasons. They are cool in summer and cheery in winter. The 
terrace is for June, the porch for December. The bay window is so clear and airy that you 
could not believe the same house had that red cavern of a fireplace, the very shrine of 
comfort and warmth, hallowed both by legend and recollection. Alas! that one cannot 
order an avenue ready made, that one cannot purchase a genealogy. In these old houses 
the portraits frown at a mere purchaser as a stranger; the ghosts refuse to leave their 
churehyard beds to welcome or disturb you, and the very tenants look upon you as an up- 
start and aninterloper.” * * “The bay window, invented a century before the Tudor age, 
was at first simply a projecting opening between two buttresses, generally placed at the end 
of a room, and occupying the bay of a building. When placed at the end of a great hall, 
it reached in a broad crystal sheet from the roof to the floor. It sometimes consisted of 
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nine or ten stages, and at banquets was furnished with shelves of gold and silver plate. 
The walls were wainscoted with carved oak panels, and these were furnished with cipher 
mottoes. Elizabethan architecture was intended to please the traveller, the neighbor, and 
the passer-by. Its inconveniences were that the rooms in street houses were low and dark, 
the streets narrow and dim.” 

The following is a lively description of a great house in the time of Shakspeare :— 


“Here was a town contained under a single roof, a vast family held within the same 
walls; all living and hating, and wooing and fighting, within this network of courts, pas- 
sages, towers, and chambers. Servingmen squabbling in the kitchen; butlers drunk in the 
cellars ; pages stealing in the buttery ; wenches chattering and being kissed in the pastry 
room ; matrons busy in the still room; stewards weighing money in the bursery; gallants 
duelling in the orchard; lovers meeting on the staircase. Days of romance gone to the 
grave forever.” * * 


“ Queen Elizabeth, when visiting Sir Thomas Gresham, remarked that the court should 
have been divided by a wall. He immediately collected so many artificers, that the wall 
was erected before the queen had arisen the next morning.” 


The last paragraph reminds us of the Chinese magnificos, who are said to change the 
whole of their expensive garden scenes in one night, wood, water, and all, so as to surprise 
their visitors with an entirely new scene in the morning. 


Tue Parent Orrice Report is, as usual, filled with useful suggestions, many of which we 
shall notice, as peculiarly adapted to the readers of this periodical. Mr. D. J. Browne, in 
his report on “ Seeds and Cuttings,” gracefully admits that he was in error in stating that 
the Tamarind grew and fruited in Virginia, his attention being called to the circumstance, in 
these pages, by our correspondent, Yardley Taylor. 


Ay Ancient OAK.—One of the oldest trees in Europe was struck by lightning in the month 
of July last. This tree, an oak, had been planted near Chatillion-sur-Seine (Céte d’Or), in 
1070, by a Count of Champagne. The oak, which had therefore existed 786 years, measured 
seven and a half metres in circumference, and had produced acorns up to 1830. 


Tue Tansy, AND ITs VALUE.—M. De Morogues announces that this plant—dried—is excel- 
lent sheep food,and that, when fresh, it makes capital litter for domestic animals. Its pecu- 
liar balsamic odor most effectually drives away fleas. A lapdog sleeping on a bed of fresh 
tansy, is immediately freed from these vermin. It should be renewed when the leaves are 
quite dry. This seems a better application of the plant than following the example of our 
grandmothers and making it into cakes. 


Destruction to Hovsz Bues.—The French Academy of Sciences is assured, by Baron 
Thénard, that boiling soap and water, consisting of two parts of common soap, and 100 
parts of water by weight, infallibly destroys bugs and their eggs. It is enough to wash 
walls, woodwork, &c., with the boiling solution, to be entirely relieved from this horrid pest. 


NeeativE Artesian WeLis.—The Society of Arts have published Herr Bruckmann’s paper 
on “ Negative Artesian Wells’”—that is, wells which take in instead of giving out water. 
Such wells serve as permanent drains; they are sunk in loose strata, or where communica- 
tions exist with fathomless fissures, or with deep-lying streams. Mr. Bruckmann, who is a 
native of Wurtemberg, states that they may be established “in all the so-called normal or 
sediment formations: diluvium, tertiary deposits, chalk, Jurassic rocks,” and others. And 
he brings forward examples of the benefits that have followed the sinking of negative wells 
in towns or in swampy country districts. The drainage becomes at once perfect and con- 
stant; fluid matters of all kinds find their way to the mouth, and flow away, while solid 
matters may be stopped and used in fertilization. 
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CorRESPONDENTS and exchanges will oblige the Editor by directing everything intended for 
him to Germantown, Pennsylvania. 


Answers TO CORRESPONDENTS :— CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND. 

Dear Sir: I have various books and papers on gardening, &c., but I see but little said 
about the following named common “ greens,” than that nothing can be more wholesome or 
cheaper: 1. Sorrel. 2. Cowslip. 3. Deerweed. 4. Shepherd Sprouts. 5. Dandelion. 6. 
(Narrow) Dock. 

I may be thought very “ green” to say anything about these, but I have an idea of estab- 
lishing a bed of them if I can get hardy sorts, and such as will hold themselves in the ground 
—weeds like dandelion, &e.—and which are good, and cheap, and wholesome, but beneath 
the dignity of most writers of books on gardening. Can you furnish me any information 
about such things ? Respectfully, E. 8S. ZEvELY. 

(1.) The large leaved French Sorrel is in common use. It grows well in stony ground 
made very rich by barnyard manure. It does not do well on limestone soils. 

(2.) We have no knowledge of the Cowslip being applied to culinary uses, except that, 


in some parts of Europe, the peasantry make puddings of the flowers. Unlike the last, it 
is at home in limestone soils. . 

(3.) Local names are a nuisance. What is “ Deerweed ?” 

(4). <4 s « - By “Shepherd’s Sprouts” do you mean the Capsella 
Bursa pastoris of botanists, which is generally known as “Shepherd’s Purse?” If so, we 
are not aware of its uses. As a weed, it thrives in the richest kinds of garden soil, and we 
should imagine, to get anything from it as a vegetable, it should’ be sown in the fall, about 
the same time as spinach. 

(5.) This makes an excellent salad. Take roots as perfect as possible, lay them in boxes 
of rich soil, about three inches apart, water well, and leave in the open air for two or three 
weeks ; then put the box in a dark place, with the temperature about 55°, and it will grow 
and blanch finely. Or, get a one-light frame, and, in the fall, place it on a bed of leaves 
three or four feet thick; plant the roots as in the box; then line the frame with leaves or 
hot dung, and cover the box with a shutter. This is an excellent plan. 

(6.) A variety called the “ Patience Dock,” should be in every garden. It will come in 
use before even spinach, and, to many tastes, is superior. It requires only a deep, rich 
loam, and is very readily propagated from seeds. Once formed, a bed will last for years, if 
the flower stalks are kept down. We refer you to a late volume for an account of the weed 
chickory as a winter salad. 


(D. 8. Piace, Greencastle.) Your plant is Viola palmata. It is rather common, in damp 
soils, in the Eastern States, though seldom seen in cultivation. 


Kineston, Utster Co., N. Y. 
Eprror or Horticutrorist.—Dear Sim: I send you, this morning, per American Express 
Company, a sample of an apple cultivated a little in this vicinity, and less known in other 
places. It is called Philip Rick, from the farmer on whose land the original tree grew. It 
has been introduced by name to one or more nurserymen, and it now figures in several 
catalogues as Philip Rick, King Philip, and Jonathan, from Jonathan Hasbrouck, of Kingston 
(the name of its introducer to the late Judge Bird). It ripens about Christmas, and 
deserves a more extended reputation and cultivation. I regret that the samples sent 
were not more perfect, as they should have been, notwithstanding the imperfectioh of our 

apples this season. Yours, &c., H. H. Reynoxps. 


(This variety has been much esteemed wherever known. Downing described it thus: 
“ Fruit, of medium size, regularly formed, roundish, ovate, or tapering to the eye. Skin, 
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thin and smooth; the ground, clear light yellow, nearly covered by light red stripes, and 
deepening into a brilliant or dark red in the sun. Stalk, three-fourths of an inch long, 
rather slender, inserted in a deep, regular cavity. Calyx, set in a deep, rather broad basin. 
Flesh, white, rarely a little pinkish, very tender and juicy, with a mild, sprightly flavor, 
evidently of the Spitzbergen class. November to March.” It is a desirable kind for culti- 
vation, and Mr. Reynolds has our thanks for bringing it to notice. ] 


Cotomera, 8. C. 
Mr. Eprror: I like this place surpassingly well. Columbia is certainly one of the most 
beautiful rural towns in the United States. The Camellia, Pittosporum, Gardenias, Magno- 
lias, all the new Pines, Firs, Spruces, Thuyas, &c., are here perfectly hardy, and very com- 
mon in nearly every garden in the place, and nearly every dwelling has attached to it from 
one to four acres of ground under the protectorate of accomplished gardeners. There is a 
Magnolia grandiflora here sixty feet high, with a top whose diameter exceeds seventy feet— 
a perfect colossus of arboricultural beauty. I saw a Cryptomeria Japonica, twenty feet in 
stature, an Auracaria Imbricata, twenty-five feet high, a Cedrus Deodarii, thirty-two feet from 
the ground to its extreme apex. Roses are in great profusion, flouting their beautiful heads 
from miles of hedge, exulting in balconies and parapets, enshrining cottages, and making 
nature generally exceedingly gorgeous; in fact, it is just the place to locate a paradisaical 
garden. As soon as I can steal a little time from my present labors, I will send you a 
description of some of the beauties which make me love—or, as the poet sung :— 
“A wood coeval with himself he sees, 
And loves his own contemporary trees.”” 
I tried to purchase the Horticulturist here, but it wasn’t to be had. 
Yours, cordially, C. REacuzs. 
Jouret, Wirt Co., Inu., Nov. 7, 1856. 
Mr. Jay Surrx, Esq.—Derar Sir: In looking over the “ Gossip” in the Editor’s Table of the 
October number of the Horticulturist, 1 observed that the Newport News says he saw fifty 
potatoes weighed, and the result was a total weight of fifty and a half pounds. A few days 
previous to seeing the above, I was digging up potatoes, and curiosity prompted me to select 
and weigh twelve potatoes,in the presence of my wife and a disinterested man; those twelve 
potatoes just weighed eighteen pounds regular merchantable weight, Avoirdupois, and if I 
had expected to have seen the above, I surely should have selected fifty, but I had finished 
digging up, and covered them promiscuously up among the other roots in the cellar before 
yours reached myeye. Those I weighed were Mishannocks, and as good as they were large. 
Can you equal these? if so, let us hear. We are pleased and interested here with your 
Horticulturist, and like to hear it speak free ; and I am, dear sir, 


Yours, truly, Micuaet Tart, Sen. 


Keryssure, Loean Crry, Ky., Nov. 4, 1856. 

Mr. Surra: A friend from near Elkton some time since sent you a short article upon the 
fruit of Kentucky. He noticed apples, principally, some of which are new and indigenous 
varieties, and are not surpassed by any apples of anyclimate. I am commencing a nursery 
at this place, and am trying to procure native seedlings of good quality. I will mention 
one apple in addition to those named by your Elkton correspondent. It is known here as 
the Robertson Red, and is a fine winter variety; of its origin I have learned nothing. I 
have found in this immediate neighborhood some very choice peaches, which, I suppose, 
originated here, and are not known elsewhere. One which I named the Monstrous Heath, 
from its great size and resemblance to the White Heath, is the largest peach I have ever 
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known, some of them weighing one and one-fourth pounds. Do you know anything that 
beats it? It is equal, in flavor, to the White Heath, rounder, with a less prominent point. 
It must have been produced from that peach. Another very remarkable and fine peach, in 
this vicinity, is about the size and form of George IV. It is beautifully streaked with red 
on a yellow ground, the flesh being streaked with red and yellow to the seed, from which 
it parts freely. It is a delicious peach, perhaps not surpassed by any soft peach in culti- 
vation, unless it is by another seedling of this county, in flavor, but not in size. 
several others that have originated here, viz: a soft White Heath, &c. 

I will mention one more article—i. ¢., a native strawberry, which was found growing wild 
by A. M. McLain, and has been cultivated by him for twenty-two years, and has not, in 
that time, failed to produce a crop. It is a light colored berry, inclined to neck. It has 
perfect flowers, is of good size, and surpasses all others that I have seen in taste and odor. 

Iam confident there is nothing wanting but attention to the fruits of this country, to 


develop some of the finest varieties adapted to the South and West. I believe, that to 
succeed well, we must have native seedlings. 


There are 


Swan. 


Oaxwoop CotLeGce, Evanston, Inu., Nov. 10, 1856. 
Mr. Jay Surra: Your article in the November Horticulturist, entitled “ Rationale of Drain- 
ing Lands Explained,” has furnished me what I have for some time sought—an explanation 
of a phenomenon I have observed in an orchard I happened to own, near Chicago. The 
trees were situate in rather sandy, low, flat, undrained land, and had made a fine growth. 
In September, the fruit would become shrivelled to such a degree, that some kinds were 
almost as pliable in the hand as an India-rubber ball. Of course I attributed this to the 


situation of the trees, but the exact reason why that should produce the effect, was far 


more difficult for me (novice as I was) to discover. Nor could I see why the fruit should 
begin to shrivel as the ground seemed to become more dry. I reasoned that the tree being 
accustomed to a larger amount of moisture during the early part of the season, and its 
diminishing as the season advanced, left it to carry out its undertaking under different 
circumstances from which it commenced, and, had the moisture continued as at first, the 
fruit would not have wilted. This course of reasoning seemed more plausible from the 
seeming analogy with swamp grasses and shrubs, which fail when their supply of moisture 
is cut short. 

But I am now satisfied, that although the ground became comparatively dry by the last 
of July, yet the water did not disappear to a sufficient depth, or early enough to enable the 
ground to become sufficiently warm, to ripen fruit, requiring, as it does, much more heat as 
it approaches maturity than while young. The water did not dry out to a greater depth 
than about two feet. This, of course, continually imparted its coldness to the ground above 
it, insomuch that the warm rains and the heat of the sun could not overcome it sufficiently 
to meet the demand of the fruit. 

The proper illustration of your experiments will have a powerful tendency to set our 
prairie farmers right upon the subject of drainage. Conviction only produces action, and 
this alone follows a perception of the reasons. 

If you should desire to know the locality of the place whose name is at the head of this 
letter, and turn to your map to gratify that desire, you will be disappointed. But perhaps 
you have learned that maps are far behind the age, so far as they have reference to the 
West, where towns spring up even while the binder is putting the gilt trimmings upon his 
splendid large atlas. 

Evanston is the site of the Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Institute, lately 
80 liberally endowed, and is one of a number of villages that have sprung up along the 
lake-shore north of Chicago within the last two years, and which are becoming the residences 
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of those wealthy citizens of Chicago whose desire for retirement, fine seats, and the delights 
of rural life, induce them to leave its dusty, noisy streets. 

The lake-shore between Chicago and Waukegan is high, broken ground, mostly covered 
with a fine growth of timber. The soil is well adapted to the raising of fruit and gardening. 
Much taste is displayed both in the laying out of the towns and the improvement of resi- 
dences, and horticulture is the staple of our delights. As I read your “ Visits to Country 
Places,” I cannot help imagining the day when the western shore of Lake Michigan shall 
vie with the shores of the Hudson. H. B. Hurp. 


It is gratifying to find, by several similar notices, that the article on the “Rationale of 
Draining Lands,” page 500 of the last volume of the Horticulturist, has proved a most satis- 
factory elucidation, in a very simple form, of the most important theory, perhaps, of modern 
culture. If there are any who have skipped it, we beg they will turn to the page. 

We can readily imagine the future editor describing the “Country Places” of Illinois with 
rapture ; for intelligence is a characteristic of even its pioneer horticulturists. Our corre- 
spondent, we are convinced, is well able to give us some insight now, and why should he 
not ? 

Maps are too often behind the age, but efforts are constantly made to remedy this; when 
they will catch up with the current events of the day, is a problem rapidly solving at the 
very office of the Horticulturist, where more maps are coined every day than at any other 
manufactory in the world.—Eb. 


Enemy, Kane County, Inxrnois, Sept. 27, 1856. 

Respectep Sir: I wish that I could write interestingly to you, and give you a correct 
description of this section of the far West. I have taken up my residence here for the 
present. I have been into different places about here, and have had a look-out for the fruit 
of the country, both tame and wild. 

The apple grows very smooth ; the bark has a smooth, bright surface generally, but they 
do not grow as tall as in the Eastern States, but the limbs are very free from moss; very 
little attention is paid to the cultivation of good kinds of apples, so far as I can learn. 

The cold of last winter was very hard for fruit growing. I cannot believe that this part 
of Illinois will be a good fruit growing country. Peaches were all killed last winter. I am 
informed, that once in five or six years they have a good crop of peaches. I have conversed 
with many persons in this vicinity, and also of persons at Rockford, Rock River, who say 
that many farmers have mostly given up fruit growing. 

I have been into the woods some. I found any quantity of the common crab-apple. I 
have frequently counted from fifteen to twenty in a clump, and fully loaded with fruit. No 
particular use is made of the fruit: wild plums, the thorn-apple, and the nannyberry. I 
believe that the crab apple-tree would made a good hedge; it grows very thrifty, and is 
perfectly hardy. 

Inclosed I send you a rose-bud, which I found about a mile north of Rockford, Rock River ; 
it grew upon the open prairie. I wish you to see what you can do with it. I also send you 
the nannyberry, which grew on the banks of Fox River, near this place. The timber which 
I have seen growing in the woods is principally oak (three kinds), walnut, slippery elm, 
baswood, white ash; but a very few of the last mentioned could I find. If anything which 
I have written is worthy of your notice, please accept it from a friend, and one who is fond 


of the beautiful in all places, and an admirer of the Horticulturist. H. Davis. 


Dispiay At Exurmrrions.—A late visitor at the London Crystal Palace, says: “One thing 
must have been evident to every one who took an interest in the exhibition, that to stage 
fruit is by no means the best way of showing it to advantage. When a stage is preferred 
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to a flat surface, it never ought to be much higher than that of an ordinary table, and, in 
all cases, there should be a division down the centre covered with green baize, or some other 
cheap material, so as to prevent more being seen than the eye can easily examine in passing. 
In the present case, the stage was much higher than it ought to have been, and too narrow. 
The fruit on the upper tier was so elevated as to be completely hid from the sight of all 
ordinary spectators ; and many exhibitors must have regretted to find the objects of their 
care and anxiety in the position they occupied. The want of a screen down the centre was 
apparent to every one, from its permitting them to see the props and other expedients re- 
sorted to by exhibitors in order to display their boxes of fruit to the best advantage.” 


Horticultural Societies. 


PeynsytvantA Horticurtvrat Socrery.—The stated meeting of this Society occurred at 
Concert Hall, on Tuesday evening, November 18, 1856, Caleb Cope in the chair. 
premiums were awarded. 

The Committee called the attention of the Society to the growth of the Chrysanthemums 
from John Anspach’s, being the most luxuriant of any collection exhibited for a long time. 

By the Committee on Fruits. Apples, collection of fifty specimens. Special Premiums— 
of five dollars to Richard Matthews, gr. to Jos. 8. Lovering, for six vines of Black Hamburg 
Grapes in pots; of five dollars to Jerome Graff, gr. to Caleb Cope, for an interesting collection 
of cut Grapes, consisting of four varieties ; of five dollars to Chas. Sutherland, gr. to J. 
Anspach, for six Pine-Apples grown in pots. 

Vegetables. The Committee call the attention of the Society to a dish of Potatoes grown 
in Luzerne County, called the Dooryard—very superior in quality, and of large size. The 
Committee were gratified to report to the Society that the display of vegetables made this 
evening, was superior to any that we have had for many months. 

The Committee for establishing premiums, reported a schedule for the year 1857, which, 
on being amended, was opted. 

Five gentlemen were elected members of the Society. 

Ossects Suown.— Plants from M. W. Baldwin’s greenhouse: Chrysanthemum var. Galatia, 
Solundia grandiflora, Clerodendron fallax, Eulopia Mackai, Veronica Andersoni, Daphne 
indica rubra, and specimen Posoquira longiflora. 

From John Anspach. A collection of twelve large var. Chrysanthemums, a collection of 
twelve dwarf varieties, and specimens of both kinds. 

From John Tucker’s gr. Aspecimen of Cuculia gratissima, in fine flower, and very fragrant. 

By Alexander Parker. A collection of Chrysanthema and other plants. 

A Table Design, a Basket, and various pairs of Hand-Bouquets. 

Fruits. From John Anspach’s conservatory, Pine-Apples, in pots, three Black Jamaica, 
and three Queens. 

From Jos. 8. Lovering’s grapehouses. Six pots of Black Hamburg Grapes in pots. 

From C. Cope’s grapery. Cut bunches of Grapes—twelve Muscat of Alexander, eight 
West’s St. Peters, seven Black Hamburg, and three Chasselas of Fontainbleau. 

By Isaac B. Baxter. Fifty Pears—twelve Duchesse, ten Passe Colmar, ten B. Rance, ten 
St. Germain, and eight Napoleon ; also ten clusters of winter Grapes. 

By Saml. W. Noble, Montgomery Co, Apples—sixteen varieties. 

By John Perkins, Moorestown, N. J. Apples—ten varieties. 

By Thos. Meghean, Mrs. Wetherill’s gr. Two kinds of Apples, and one of Pears. 


Numerous 


Calendar of Operations. 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
JANUARY. 


Tuk Calendar of Operations, a new feature of the Horticulturist commenced with the last 
volume, is always considered of interest by the gardener and amateur, as reminding both 
employer and employed of duties in prospect for the coming month, but no Calendar can 
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be sufficiently extensive to embrace all the operations required for each season. In a work 
like this, which must be cheap to insure its circulation, and therefore limited in its pages, 
and where every useless word is to be stricken out, a monthly résumé of any great length 
would be improper. We shall, however, endeavor to give such hints as we deem important, 
studying brevity rather than diffuseness, and dealing more in principles than detail. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN.—The successful gardener will by this time have ridged up his vege- 
table ground for winter, but in such parts of the Union where the ground is not at this 
time bound up with frost, he may continue to do so in the waste quarters, first giving them 
such manure as they require. 

Repair fences, rub out and clean your seeds, prepare labels, nails, and twigs,.get all 
garden tools in repair, provide pea-rods and poles for Lima and other running beans, to be 
ready for use when wanted. Cauliflower, lettuce, and other plants in frames, should be 
kept dry; cover them up during snow storms, taking care to expose them to sunshine 
gradually thereafter. Snow is a very effectual covering against frost, and may be allowed 
to remain with advantage for a week or ten days if the weather is severe. 

Grapery.—lIn the early grapery, the vines having advanced some inches, the temperature 
should be gradually increased. The cold houses should be well aired, rarely or never 
entirely closed, the borders kept dry, the outside portions protected by wooden or glazed 
sashes; if the latter, lettuce, strawberries, &c., may be cultivated; from its forcing habit, 
the Sir Harry will be found to be excellent, as well as the British Queen. Straw will be 
placed over the vines now, in a horizontal position, in the cold house. 

Strawberries should be lightly covered with manure, short hay, or leaves, and they will 
be grateful for it when the time of bearing arrives. Raspberries should be now, if they 
have not been already, under protection, by laying down the vines and covering them with 
soil. Peach-trees in pots may be kept in the grapery in a cool place. , Keep the roots dry, 
and cover to prevent freezing. Root grafting is now advantageously attended to, and the 
roots set in boxes By arth are placed in a cool cellar. 

GREENHOUSE.—. _ the temperature may average 60° or 65°, and at night 49°. Keep 


your tender plants in the warm end, and water those most that are in flower. Pinch the 
points of the shoots of plants intended for the flower garden to make them stocky and 


strengthen their growth. Syringe your camellias freely in fine weather. Fumigate twice 
a month to keep down the green fly, and throw a small quantity of sulphur occasionally on 
the heating apparatus to destroy red spider. 

Fiower Garpen.—While but little can be done here for the present, manure and com- 
posts may be applied, walks repaired, and a general oversight inducing to cleanliness 
observed. Both here and in the 

PLEASURE GRovnps AND Survspery, do everything that can facilitate spring operations ; 
dig out and prepare the ground for trees, laying beside each hole, leaf mould or other ma- 
terials ready for spring planting. 

Frames will require regular attention; new linings of hot manure and leaves or litter 
must be given whenever the temperature requires, and if the weather is cold, wet, or snowy, 
it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter all round the general lining, which will 
protect the whole from driving cold rains and snow, and preserve the heat of the bed in a 
fine growing temperature. Every good gardener prides himself on having now, at least, an 
abundance of good salad, placed in the frame in November. Cresses, mustard, radishes, 
and lettuce may be sown in a slight hotbed, and a succession should always be kept up. 
Asparagus may be forced any time this month for February or March. Take plants of three 
or four years’ growth, and keep the temperature equable, admitting air as often as the 
weather will allow. 

PruninG, Etc.—Give a careful perusal to the best works on pruning, as much may be done 
in fine weather to fruit trees and grape-vines; the latter, in ordinary seasons, may be trim- 
med in February, and in extreme winters, early in March. 

Mulch your newly planted fruit trees, particularly the choicest of the stone-fruit kinds, if 
not already done. Pear-trees should be protected in this way, and if in an orchard, will 
be benefited by laying long litter on the surface of the roots. This is a matter of great 
importance. Most of our winter killed trees are destroyed when the soil around the roots 
is frozen; there is no absorption, and the tree is placed in the same position as if cut over at 
the surface, and stuck in the ground. A position it cannot long survive. 
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